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PREFACE 


My interest in Thomas Arnold and his influence goes back to a 
dissertation I wrote many years ago for a diploma in education. As a 
boy I attended Rossall School, founded two years after Arnold’s death, 
and for twenty years I taught history at Clifton College, founded in 
imitation of Rugby in 1862, as well as sampling for a shorter time the 
more ancient foundations of St Paul’s, Westminster and Berkhamsted 
schools. I have written histories of Clifton and Rossall as well as studies 
of a number of prominent educators of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. In 2021 I wrote a history of Brasenose, my Oxford college, 
and as a result became fascinated by Victorian Oxford and discovered 
that Thomas Hughes, in addition to the Tom Brown book I had known 
since childhood, had written a lengthy sequel about Tom Brown at 
Oxford. This led me to question who Thomas Hughes actually was 
and set me on the path of finding out more details about his own career 
at Rugby. This in turn has resulted in the main argument of this book, 
namely that the later Victorian and Edwardian public schools, with 
their emphasis on competitive games, discipline and respect for 
hierarchies, were in many ways based more on a reading of Tom Brown’s 
School Days than on the true educational aims of Thomas Arnold, 
which had been to produce scholars who were above all God-fearing, 
Christian gentlemen rather than athletes and empire-builders. 

Hughes turns out to have been a fine man in every respect, held 
in great esteem and affection by those who knew him well. He was 
keenly aware of the social inequalities that disfigured Britain in his time 
and he worked tirelessly to combat them in as many ways as possible. 
When the Civil War broke out in the United States he very publicly 
denounced the evils of slavery and gave his support wholeheartedly to 
the North. Throughout his life, as a senior barrister, a writer, an MP 
and a judge he used his influence wherever possible to further the cause 
of social reform and social justice. 
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Yet despite all this we would hardly have heard of Thomas 
Hughes if he had not written, as a young father, a ripping yarn about 
his school days which he hoped would prove entertaining and 
instructive to his own son and other English boys. Sadly, that son did 
not live long enough to benefit from the novel but in an age when there 
was a mass reading public as never before, it found a vast audience both 
at home and abroad, with results that I have attempted to explain in 
this book. 

Apologies to my long-suffering other half, who tends to be 
bored by talk of schools, and many thanks to Rob Petre of Oriel 
College, Gary Collins of Rugby School and Grainne Lenehan of 
Marlborough College for their very helpful assistance with archival 
queries. 


Derek Winterbottom 
The Isle of Man 
October, 2022 
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Chapter One 


Early childhood 


The England into which Thomas Hughes was born in 1822 was a 
constitutional monarchy, though the king, George IV, was an adulterer, 
a glutton and a grossly extravagant spender, whose bad example led 
many members of the aristocracy to live a life of debauchery and 
excess. Many royal courtiers were absurdly rich and lived in sumptuous 
country houses built and decorated in what was one of the saving 
graces of this period, a fine taste in architecture and furnishings. 

Thanks largely to its industrial wealth, the strength of its navy 
and the efforts of several talented politicians, admirals and generals, 
Britain emerged victorious in 1815 from a long-drawn-out struggle 
with first Revolutionary and then Napoleonic France. But returning 
soldiers, sailors and their families were often cast into poverty while 
increasing mechanisation threw many labourers out of their jobs: so 
there was serious social unrest and many Britons resented the wide 
social divide between the upper classes and the rest. Yet to be well- 
born and well-bred was essential for acceptance into polite society in 
this England and Thomas Hughes managed to qualify on both 
counts. 

His Hughes ancestors can be traced back to North Wales, where 
they included members of the prominent Salusbury landowning 
family. His grandfather, also Thomas Hughes, was the son of a 
clergyman and enjoyed a successful career at Cambridge before 
becoming a priest, a doctor of divinity and a canon of St Paul’s 
Cathedral. In 1789, when he was 34, he married Mary Ann Watts, aged 
about twenty, and in January 1790 she gave birth to a son, John, who 
was to be the couple’s only child. Mary’s father, George Watts, was 
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Vicar of Uffington (then in Berkshire, now Oxfordshire) where his 
father, a chaplain to George II, had been before him, and his father 
before that. Mary was devoted to this small country parish in the Vale 
of the White Horse, named after the stunning prehistoric outline of 
an equine figure, some 110 metres long, dug into a local hillside and 
filled with crushed white chalk. Lying between Swindon and Wantage, 
Uffington was barely more than a village in 1801, though the large 
parish church of St Mary, with its unusual octagonal tower, was a fine 
survival from the middle of the 13th century. There was also a small 
school house, dating from the 17th century. 

John Hughes was brought up in his parents’ house at Amen 
Corner, near St Paul’s and in due course he was sent to the prestigious 
Westminster School, where fellow pupils included many of the sons 
of the aristocracy. Strikingly handsome, he proved to be an able scholar 
and moved on to Oriel College at Oxford where he gained an honours 
degree in classics in 1812 and won a prize for Latin verse. Two years 
later he was invited to recite one of his English poems before the Duke 
of Wellington and the allied sovereigns when they visited the university 
in 1814. In 1819 his interest in foreign travel took him on an extensive 
journey to Provence and the Rhone valley and he compiled a detailed 
account of his experiences there. Soon after this he fell in love with 
Margaret, a daughter of Thomas Wilkinson, the son of a wealthy 
Yorkshireman who himself made a fortune as a shipowner and retired 
to a country estate. They were married in December 1820. 

At the time of this marriage John was aged thirty but he had 
not yet embarked on a professional career and had been content to live 
a dilettante existence, supported financially by his parents. In 1818 
Canon Hughes, urged by his wife, took on the additional responsibility 
of her beloved parish at Uffington and they lived partly in the vicarage 
there and partly in London. John and his new wife also decided to 
make their home in Uffington, not in the vicarage, but in an old 
farmhouse close to the church which his father paid to have renovated 
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and extended. Their eldest son, George, was born there in 1821, soon 
followed by their second, Thomas, on October 20, 1822. At steady 
intervals these first children were followed by six more; John (1824- 
1895), Walter Scott (1826-1846), Jane Elizabeth (1828-1877), William 
Hastings (1833-1909) Henry Salusbury (1836-1862) and Arthur 
Octavius, (1840-1867).! 

John Hughes was a notable draughtsman and in 1822 he 
published a book describing his earlier travels in southern France, for 
which he provided his own illustrations. He wrote literary articles for 
Blackwood’s Magazine and other journals and in 1830 he published 
another book entitled The Boscobel Tracts which contained historic 
accounts, edited by himself, of the famous escape of Charles II after 
his defeat at the Battle of Worcester and his flight to exile in France. 
He was encouraged to write this by Edward Copleston who had been 
a don at Oriel when he was an undergraduate there and subsequently 
became provost of the college from 1814 until his appointment as 
bishop of Llandaff in 1827. The book was well received by critics, 
including Sir Walter Scott, who had been a friend of his mother’s for 
many years.” 

Mary Ann Hughes had steadily established herself as a literary 
hostess of some note, based on her London home. One of her friends 
was Ann Hayman, a companion to the Prince Regent’s wife Princess 
Caroline and she had introduced Mary to Scott, with whom a 
friendship, largely by correspondence, developed from 1807 onwards. 
In 1824 Mary and her husband were guests of Scott at Abbotsford and 
also visited Robert Southey at Keswick, where he found her to be ‘the 
liveliest and most active and happiest and best natured of women’. 
Occasionally John’s young children were taken to visit their 
grandparents in London, events which Tom Hughes found fascinating 
and a contrast to the quieter life of rural Berkshire. But Uffington was 
where he spent most of the first eight years of his life, growing up with 
a fond respect for his elder brother George, who seemed to Tom to be 
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St Mary’s, Uffington, dating from c 1250. 
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so much better at most things than he was. Their next three siblings 
were born at Uffington, but we hear less about them: for Tom, George 
was the main man, though he was always very close to his only sister, 
‘Jeanie’. 

As their scholarly father had plenty of time on his hands 
George and Tom received home schooling from him, no doubt of a 
very high order. When George was seven and Tom six the prolific 
novelist Maria Edgeworth was able to tell them ‘I am glad that you can 
write as well as read; your two letters were both very well written and 
I had pleasure in reading them’. Both boys had written to her after 
reading one of her books: Tom was less bookish than George but his 
reading included Robinson Crusoe, Pilgrim’s Progress and Sandford and 
Merton, a popular children’s book written by Thomas Day.*t The two 
brothers grew up with markedly different temperaments. George was 
shy and reticent in company whereas Tom was chatty and sociable but 
he regarded his elder brother as a brave and protective influence over 
him. Tom revelled in the countryside, regarded the White Horse as a 
marvel because of its fascinating history and played as much as possible 
with the local village boys, while George kept his distance. 

In 1830, when George was nine and Tom eight, John Hughes 
decided to send them both to a small private school at Twyford, a 
village some three miles south of Winchester, which prepared boys for 
entry to Winchester College. The school encouraged its pupils to learn 
by heart large quantities of poetry, a feature of the education they 
would experience at Winchester. The boys were allowed to make their 
own choice of poems and out of loyalty to the family connection with 
Scott Tom learnt “The Lady of the Lake’ and several other of his works 
and was able to recite them on request for the rest of his life. In the 
boys’ first ‘half’ — all during Tom’s education the school year was 
divided into two ‘halves’, not three terms as later — they spent a night 
at Addington House near Aylesbury, where they met the Duke and 
Duchess of Buckingham, who were acquaintances of their grandfather 
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Canon Hughes. The duchess gave Tom a gold sovereign but he 
dropped it out of the carriage window on the way home and his 
grandmother retrieved it but instead spent the money on a pocket 
edition of Milton’s poems, which put Tom off Milton for some 
considerable time.* 

John Hughes was a gentleman of leisure but he accepted the 
responsibilities of a local justice of the peace and this year, 1830, was a 
troubled time in the countryside. The social unrest that had been 
noticeable since the battle of Waterloo boiled over into a series of riots 
and disturbances across southern England which usually began with a 
threatening letter addressed to local magistrates and signed ‘Captain 
Swing’. The main demands were for a rise in wages, a reduction of the 
always unpopular tithe (a 10% tax on income paid to the church), and 
the destruction of the new threshing machines which were putting 
labourers out of work. If these demands were not heeded, hundreds 
of labourers would meet in groups to burn hay ricks and destroy 
threshing machines, tithe barns and workhouses. Berkshire, with 165 
incidents, was one of the worst hit counties but Tom Hughes was 
proud of his father, who he claimed: 


...was the most active magistrate in the district, and was 
constantly in the saddle, keeping the King’s peace. He 
was an old-fashioned Tory, but with true popular 
sympathies, and had played cricket and football ....with 
the men and boys of our village, and it is one of my 
proudest memories that only one man from Uffington 
joined the rioters, and he came back after three weeks, 
ashamed and penitent. Amongst other good deeds my 
father rode off alone one night and saved the house and 
chapel of a dissenting minister in a neighbouring village 
from being sacked and burned.° 
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The inadequate response of the government to these ‘Swing 
Riots’ led to the fall of the Tory prime minister, the Duke of 
Wellington, and the appointment of a Whig administration led by Earl 
Grey, who promised to introduce a bill for the reform of parliament. 
All the same, the authorities took a very tough line against those who 
had been caught rioting and some 2,000 men were brought to trial, 19 
were hanged, around 650 imprisoned and about 480 transported to the 
penal colonies in Australia. England was not a country at peace with 
itself, and the landowning classes were worried. 

In 1833 Canon Thomas Hughes died and this meant that his 
wife had to vacate the vicarage at Uffington on the appointment of his 
successor. With the family connection there broken, John Hughes 
decided to move and rented a 17th century mansion house, 
Donnington Priory, in a nearby Berkshire village. This was socially a 
step up for the Hughes family and it happened just before John Hughes 
took what turned out to be the momentous decision to send both 
George and Tom to board, not at Winchester but at Rugby School, 
then under the leadership of a reforming young headmaster called 
Thomas Arnold. 


Thomas Arnold 


Arnold was born in June 1795 on the Isle of Wight, where his father, 
William, a member of a family hailing from Lowestoft, was the 
collector of customs and postmaster for the island: Thomas was the 
youngest of his seven children. In 1801, aged 55, William died from a 
heart attack and his widow sent Thomas in 1803 to a small grammar 
school in Warminster where he did well and won a scholarship to 
Winchester College, where he studied from 1807 to 1811. At school he 
was academically very able and blessed with an exceptional memory 
but otherwise he was shy and not at all interested in games. In the main 
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he studied the classics but proved to be very enthusiastic about history 
and geography. He was only sixteen when he won a scholarship to 
Corpus Christi College at Oxford and nineteen when he was awarded 
a first class degree in classics in 1814.’ This youthful achievement would 
have been considered very remarkable in the reformed Oxford of later 
years but it was less unusual then. Corpus was a small college and one 
of Arnold’s contemporaries remarked that most members of it were 
“Tories in Church and State, great respecters of things as they were’, 
but found that this boyish youth was a constant questioner and relished 
a good argument. He enjoyed walking and bathing and despite being 
‘delicate in appearance, and not giving much promise of muscular 
strength’, he ‘was capable of going long distances and bearing much 
fatigue’. In the same year that Thomas graduated, the Arnold family 
enjoyed a significant boost socially when his elder sister Lydia became 
a countess on her marriage, as his second wife, to the seventh earl of 
Cavan, an Irish peer and a full general who had commanded the British 
troops in Egypt.’ 

In 1815 Arnold applied to be a fellow of Oriel College, one of 
the few in Oxford at that time where fellowships were offered to all- 
comers on the basis of a very exacting examination which lasted the 
best part of a week. As it happened, the college was about to embark 
upon a brilliant period of about 20 years, led by a new provost, Edward 
Copleston, and his second-in-command, Richard Whately. Oriel 
became a college which set great store on the tutorial system and it was 
Copleston’s aim to appoint brilliant young tutors who would in turn 
attract able undergraduates and achieve success for the college in the 
competitive honours exams, which had only been classed into ‘firsts’ 
and ‘seconds’ as recently as 1802. Copleston eventually became a 
bishop, Whately an archbishop, and Renn Hampden, elected with 
Arnold in 1815, also reached the episcopal bench, while John Keble 
(1818) and John Henry Newman (1822) are famous as the originators 
of the ‘Oxford Movement’, which advocated a return of the Anglican 
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Church to some of its pre-reformation roots. As a fellow Arnold won 
the university’s English essay prize in 1815 and Latin prize in 1817 
but he did not reside at Oriel after his probationary year and never 
became a college tutor. He took deacon’s orders in 1818 but hesitated 
to go further because he had reservations about some of the claims of 
the 39 Articles, to which he would be required to subscribe. To make 
ends meet he taught private pupils and he spent a lot of time reading 
widely in the university’s libraries. 

Gradually Arnold came to realize that he was not called to the 
life of an Oxford don: his horizons were already wider, and besides, 
dons at this time could not marry. He was attracted to girls, especially 
Mary, the sister of one of his school and college friends Trevenen 
Penrose, whose father had a parish in Nottinghamshire. Arnold was a 
poor man and needed an income to support a wife and possible 
children so he decided to go into an educational partnership with the 
Revd John Buckland, the husband of his sister Frances. They rented 
two houses in Laleham, near Staines, one a large red-brick house on 
the Broadway (rebuilt in 1864), the other being Muncaster House on 
Ferry Lane. Buckland took charge of the latter and opened a school 
for about 30 small boys, said to be the first ‘prep’ school in England, 
while Arnold took the other house and tutored about ten much older 
boys who aspired to enter the universities.* His mother, aunt and sister 
joined him in Laleham and in the summer of 1820 he married Mary 
Penrose. Their first child, Jane, was born in 1821, followed by Matthew 
in 1822 and Thomas in 1823. In all the couple had nine children who 
survived and two daughters who died a few days after birth, one in 
1824 and one in 1832, both domestic tragedies. Arnold had pet names 
for all his children and enjoyed his role as a father, laughing and playing 
boisterous games with them, though they knew that when he became 
stern he had to be obeyed. 

The role of a private tutor was not regarded as prestigious and 
it is surprising that with his academic qualifications and powerful 


Thomas Arnold as a young man. 


Muncaster House, Laleham. Arnold’s own house 


was a short distance away. 
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intellectual interests, the life suited Arnold. But he said that he enjoyed 
the company of seventeen and eighteen-year-olds, not really boys but 
not quite men and he delighted in domestic life with his wife and their 
rapidly growing family. The Laleham pupil of whom we hear most was 
Bonamy Price, from Guernsey, who began his studies at Oxford in 1825 
at Worcester College and came from there to Laleham for occasional 
private tuition with Arnold, gaining a double first in classics and 
mathematics in 1829. He is among the earliest of those who came to 
idolise Arnold and he wrote of his time at Laleham: 


Dr Arnold’s great power as a private tutor resided in 
this, that he gave such an intense earnestness to life. 
Every pupil was made to feel that there was work for 
him to do — that his happiness as well as his duty lay in 
doing that work well...His hold over his pupils I know 
perfectly astonished me...’ 


Life for Arnold at Laleham was no doubt busy but certainly 
not hectic and he had plenty of time for study and research. During 
these years he extended the scope of his scholarly interests and was 
especially impressed by the new 1826 edition of Barthold Georg 
Niebuhr’s History of Rome which classical historians regard as a 
turning point in the study of the period. This is because the author 
was prepared to look well beyond the limited supply of original records 
about ‘great men’ and to reconstruct the period in social and economic 
terms. Niebuhr’s book certainly influenced Arnold’s approach to the 
teaching of history, which became an important part of his educational 
philosophy. 

The second major development during the Laleham years was 
Arnold’s growing certainty about his religious beliefs. His Rugby pupil 
Theodore Waldron, writing his entry in the first Dictionary of National 
Biography in 1885, summed them up rather well: 
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The central truth of life to him...was the union of the 
divine and the human in the person of Jesus Christ; to 
speak of a Christian’s body as the temple of the Holy 
Spirit was hardly a metaphor; the church and the state 
were one; the natural and the supernatural, things 
secular and religious, were inextricably blended; every 
act of a Christian’s life was at once secular as done on 
this earth, and religious as done in the presence of God; 
and every act was of importance, as affecting the great 
struggle everywhere and at all times going on between 
good and evil." 


This degree of religious certainty, combined with his ability to 
argue fluently and powerfully and the undoubted attractiveness of his 
person and his manner made Arnold a distinct force to be reckoned 
with. When not teaching, he began to work on scholarly projects and 
made a start on his lexicon of Thucydides and his own history of Rome 
and he completed the requirements for the degree of bachelor of 
divinity. The new University College in London was founded in 1826 
and early in the following year he applied to be a professor there, 
though unsuccessfully. Shortly afterwards the post of headmaster of 
Rugby School was advertised and after some hesitation he decided to 
apply for it. 


Rugby before Arnold 


By 1827 Rugby had been accepted as one of the prominent ‘public’ 
schools in England. They were called ‘public’ because while they had 
originally been founded as free grammar schools for local boys they 
had gradually developed into well-known schools which took in ‘the 
sons of gentlemen’ as fee-paying boarders from all over the country in 
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addition to the core of foundation free scholars. The three most 
prestigious schools were Winchester, founded in 1382, Eton, (1440) 
and Westminster (refounded 1560), with Shrewsbury (1552), Rugby 
(1567), Harrow (1572) and Charterhouse (1611) increasingly in 
contention. The London-based St Paul’s (1509) and Merchant Taylors’ 
(1561) were highly respected but they remained day schools. 

Rugby was founded as a free school for local boys by a local 
merchant, Lawrence Sheriff, who rose to be the official provider of 
groceries to Elizabeth I. He built a sizeable school house and endowed 
it with several properties, including what was then an unpretentious 
24 acre field called Conduit Close, situated about half a mile from the 
City of London in what is now Holborn. After Sheriff’s death a series 
of disgraceful disputes and lengthy legal proceedings among the 
school’s so-called trustees prevented it from making much headway 
until the headmastership of Henry Holyoake (1688-1731). By this time 
the Holborn property was producing valuable rental income and 
money was available for improving the school’s buildings and facilities. 
Holyoake was able to attract boys of good social standing to the school, 
including members of the family of Lord Craven, whose main seat was 
not far away, at Combe Abbey, near Coventry. In 1750 a new ‘Big 
School’ was built, in 1777 a new constitution was draw up by the lord 
chief justice, one of the school’s trustees, and it became law by an Act 
of Parliament in 1777. One year later Dr Thomas James, an Old 
Etonian and fellow of King’s College Cambridge, was appointed 
headmaster and it was he who in a sixteen-year reign placed Rugby on 
the map as a respected school, largely by making it a satellite of Eton. 
As Rugby’s historian wrote of James’s methods: 


We shall soon find not merely the tutorial system in full 
swing and a body of praepostors served by fags, but 
dames’ houses, and other things and customs which 
speak of the same origin. Even the very books used at 
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Eton were to be transported to Rugby. In this re- 
modelling James was assisted by another Etonian, James 
Chartres, also a fellow of King’s, whom the trustees 
appointed at the same time to be second master." 


From James’s time the school was divided into six forms and 
the headmaster taught the fifth and sixth forms in comparatively small 
groups, though the lower forms were taught together in ‘Big School’. 
There was no school uniform and boys wore clothes typical of the 
gentry class from which most of them came. By the end of James’s time 
there were about 200 boys in the school and six assistant masters: these 
did not consider that their duties ran to supervising boys outside the 
classroom and although there were praepostors, they regarded their 
position as one of privilege rather than responsibility. Hence the 
maintenance of discipline depended very much on the character and 
personality, as well as the strong arm, of the headmaster. Even so there 
were two significant rebellions during this time, one of them giving 
the trustees in 1786 cause to minute that they did ‘entirely and 
earnestly disapprove of the late riotous and rebellious behaviour of the 
scholars...’ Boys could not work off their aggression on the football 
field at this time because under-arm cricket was the only team game, 
with other popular options being runs, bathing in the local river, and 
fishing. 

James, seemingly exhausted, retired to a quiet country living in 
1794 and was succeeded by Dr Henry Ingles, also from Eton and 
King’s, a strong disciplinarian, known to the boys as “The Black Tiger’. 
In November he had to face a full scale rebellion because he caught a 
boy called Astley shooting cork pellets and breaking school windows. 
Ingles demanded to know where Astley had acquired the gunpowder 
and the boy gave the name of a shopkeeper in the town, who however 
denied selling it. So Ingles flogged Astley for lying and the aggrieved 
boy summoned a posse of his schoolfellows to smash the shopkeeper’s 
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windows. Then Ingles said that the fifth and sixth forms would pay for 
the damage whereupon there was a wholesale revolt, school windows 
were broken, benches brought out and panelling torn down to make a 
bonfire in the centre of the Close: the headmaster’s books were added 
to the pile. Luckily there were soldiers in the town for the November 
horse fair and they came to the rescue, the Riot Act was read and the 
rebel boys were eventually captured, so that ‘the floggings 
administered on that memorable occasion were for ever a sore subject 
with the victims; and those who were expelled apparently blessed their 
good luck’. This event has gone down in the school’s history as “The 
Great Rebellion’, and though there have been rebellions in other 
schools, given the reading of the Riot Act and the intervention of 
soldiers, this must be considered probably the most serious. Many of 
those who took part, it must be said, later distinguished themselves as 
senior officers at Waterloo.” 

One of Ingles’s pupils was William McCready, later a famous 
actor, who in his memoirs writes of being seriously bullied and also 
describes the roasting of a small boy, which resulted in his becoming 
seriously ill. This was also a time when it became popular for the senior 
boys to have wooden chariots made, which were pulled by four fags 
and raced in teams round the Close. Yet McCready liked and respected 
Ingles and when he left in 1806 the trustees thanked the headmaster 
for ‘the present exemplary state of the learning and discipline of the 
school’, even though numbers had fallen to 141 in 1803, a serious drop 
since James’s time. 

In replacing Ingles the trustees passed over Samuel Butler, the 
ablest pupil of James who after a brilliant university career had become 
the headmaster of Shrewsbury School. Instead they appointed Dr John 
Wooll, aged 38, said to have been ‘a perfect gentleman and a good 
disciplinarian’. Though not a distinguished scholar at New College, 
Oxford, he had been a vicar in Somerset and headmaster of Midhurst 
grammar school and he was considered ‘a good schoolmaster’. The 
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buildings he inherited were not yet particularly impressive: many of 
them were converted barns and the school then has been likened to ‘a 
small chapel gone astray in a farmyard’. But the Holborn rents, once 
worth only £8 a year were now bringing in £2,000 and the trustees 
could well afford to embark upon a major building programme, which 
began in 1809 under the direction of the architect Henry Hakewill. Six 
years later a fine new Rugby School had risen, provided with the 
impressive buildings which are at the heart of the school today, chiefly 
a new quadrangle, Big School and School House, resplendent with 
mock-medieval crenellations. Finally a new chapel, ninety feet long, 
thirty feet wide and thirty feet high was designed in a Georgian gothic 
style by Hakewill and it was in use by 1820." 

Wooll was considered reasonable and just but he did not 
tolerate gross breaches of discipline. When the entire lower fourth form 
except for one boy decided to march out of their lesson, all 38 of them 
were summarily flogged by the headmaster. But the boys cherished 
their own tribal rituals: anyone moving up a form had to undergo a 
physical ordeal, such as being forced to run the gauntlet while being 
whipped by their peers with knotted handkerchiefs. Boys passing into 
the fifth form had sizeable clods of earth flung at them. Wooll put a 
stop to all this in 1814 and instead the promoted boy had to pay for a 
feast for members of his new form who were in his own house. 

As for games, the first ‘playground’ was bought in 1749 and 
there was certainly no football before then. After this date a football 
was kicked about informally and traditions were gradually established. 
By Wooll’s time all available fags were assembled on ‘Bigside’ outside 
the new School House and two senior boys chose the most athletic boys 
to play in two sides of about 20 a side and the remainder had to ‘keep 
goal’. Matthew Bloxam, the son of a Rugby master, attended the school 
from 1813 to 1820 and later became an authority on the history and 
antiquities of the town. He recalled that in his time: 
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The main school buildings at Rugby, pictured soon 
after their construction. From Ackermann’s History 
of the Public Schools, 1816. 


The Head Master’s house, (Ackermann, 1816). 


The main quadrangle at Rugby, (Ackermann, 1816). 
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Few and simple were the rules of the game: touch on 
the sides of the ground was marked out, and no-one was 
allowed to run with the ball in his grasp towards the 
opposite goal. It was football and not handball, plenty 
of hacking, but little struggling. '* 


A younger boy at Rugby whose time at the school (1816-1825) 
overlapped with Bloxam for four years was William Webb Ellis, whom 
the school records note as a good scholar and cricketer. He went on to 
Brasenose College at Oxford where he was a member of the first 
Oxford eleven to play Cambridge in 1827 and after graduating he 
became an evangelical clergyman, rector of St Clement Danes and then 
Magdalen Laver in Essex. He died unmarried in 1872, having made 
no claim, as far as it is known, to be the founder of rugby football. 
However, when in 1876 there was a considerable debate about how the 
game of rugby had developed, his contemporary Bloxam wrote to the 
Rugby School magazine to say that according to an unnamed source, 
it was Ellis who was responsible. In 1880 Bloxam wrote to the magazine 
in more detail: 


A boy of the name Ellis — William Webb Ellis — a town 
boy and a foundationer, whilst playing Bigside at 
football in [1823], caught the ball in his arms. This 
being so, according to the rules, he ought to have retired 
back as far as he pleased, without parting with the 
ball.....Ellis, for the first time, disregarded this rule and 
on catching the ball, instead of retiring backwards, 
rushed forward with the ball in his hands towards the 
opposite goal, with what results as to the game I know 
not; neither do I know how this infringement of a well- 
known rule was followed up, or when it became, as it is 
now, a standing rule.» 


Thomas Hughes 


Above: The Revd William Webb Ellis. 
Right: His statue at Rugby School, 
by Graham Ibbeson, 1997. 


Wooll’s headmastership lasted from 1806 to 1827 and it falls 
into two distinct phases. In the first, up to 1820, the number of pupils 
rose from fewer than 200 to a high point of 381, which made Rugby 
second in size only to Eton. In his last six years, however, they dropped 
alarmingly down to only 123. The fees had been increased significantly 
in order to pay for the new buildings, which of course had gone over 
budget, but this cannot have been the whole story - indeed one of 
Arnold’s first moves was to raise the fees from £30 to £50 a year. Nor 
had parents lost faith in the ‘public school system’, as some have 
suggested, because Eton’s numbers were as high as 612 in 1830 under 
the notorious flogger, Dr Keate. 

There was clearly some sort of crisis of confidence at Rugby, 
and the trustees were seeking a remedy. 
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Arnold’s first years at Rugby, 
1828-1834 


The Rugby post was advertised in August 1827 and Arnold hesitated 
to apply, partly because he was genuinely not sure that he could do the 
job, partly because he felt that he would need to take priest’s orders, 
which meant subscribing fully to the Anglican Church’s 39 Articles, 
and partly because he felt that the governors were unlikely to give him 
unfettered control of the school, which he felt was necessary. On the 
other hand, the post offered a good salary, spacious accommodation 
and a position of public significance. His influential friends encouraged 
him to apply and rather late in the day he sent in a number of written 
testimonials, as requested. The fifty or so applicants were not 
interviewed but the twelve trustees, who were mostly members of the 
local aristocracy and gentry, studied the CVs of each candidate and 
read through hundreds of testimonials outlining their various virtues. 
Arnold was not known to any of the trustees personally, nor was he at 
this stage in his life in any way a public figure. Yet it seems that he was 
their unanimous choice. This would have been more understandable 
if they had interviewed him, because he generally made a very strong 
and positive impression on all he met. 

Arnold’s first and most influential biographer, Arthur Stanley, 
stated that the trustees, chaired by the prominent physician Sir Henry 
Halford, were heavily influenced by the testimonial of Arnold’s former 
colleague Edward Hawkins, a fellow of Oriel, who claimed that if 
appointed, Arnold (in Stanley’s words) ‘would change the face of 
education all through the public schools of England’.! Hawkins had 
not yet been elected provost of Oriel and why this relatively 
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meaningless hyperbole should have carried such weight is difficult to 
understand, though another of Arnold’s biographers has suggested 
that Hawkins came from a famous medical family and this might have 
carried a lot of weight with Halford.? Arnold’s appointment was 
announced in December 1827 and in June the following year he was 
consecrated a priest by the bishop of London. With Mary and their 
young children (a sixth was born in April 1828) he moved into School 
House at Rugby in August and by November he had satisfied the 
Oxford requirements for a doctorate in divinity. What was to be the 
celebrated fourteen-year reign of ‘Dr Arnold of Rugby’ could begin. 

In addition to the overall administration of the school, Arnold 
was housemaster of the boarders in School House and he was 
responsible for teaching the sixth form. In 1831 he persuaded the 
trustees to appoint him chaplain as well and he preached to the whole 
school in chapel almost every Sunday. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that his personality had a big impact on the boys and there is no doubt 
that his arrival had the tonic effect on recruitment that the trustees 
had hoped for. The number of entrants to the school each year averaged 
only 33 in Wooll’s last five years and in 1827 there were only 31 but 
they rose to 67 in 1828, 96 in 1829, 113 in 1830 and 106 in 1831. After 
that there was an average of about 78 a year until 1838, largely because 
Arnold felt that the ideal number for the school was not more than 300. 
Despite the criticisms of him which developed over the years, numbers 
at the school remained very steady at this level and then rose sharply 
towards the 370 mark in his last three years.* 

School House could take up to 70 resident boys, while another 
70 were day boys on the foundation. In former times additional boys 
had been boarded in the town in small groups but Arnold phased out 
this system and instead developed larger boarding houses under the 
supervision of a master directly responsible to himself. Although 
Arnold expected masters to take on a more ‘extra-curricular’ role than 
they had been used to, he worked hard to improve their pay, pensions 
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and general social status, steadily easing out men not in tune with his 
ideas and bringing in some brilliant young teachers such as Bonamy 
Price, his former Laleham pupil, who taught mathematics from 1830 
onwards, and James Prince Lee, an outstanding classic who was his 
right-hand man from 1830 to 1837. 

Arnold retained the structure of teaching, dominated by the 
classics, much as it had been under James except that he made 
mathematics and modern languages compulsory additional subjects 
and gave greater emphasis to the study of English, history and 
geography. The school’s library was housed in a barn when Arnold 
arrived and in 1829 a new tower chamber was built over the front 
entrance of the main school and this became a dedicated and 
impressive library, with books stacked from floor to ceiling. It was here 
that he taught the sixth form, sitting on an unpretentious kitchen chair 
in front of a simple table. This library was his only significant addition 
to the fabric of the school except that he gradually acquired five 
medieval stained-glass windows and installed them in the chapel.t 

Hence Arnold changed the infrastructure and the curriculum 
of the school comparatively little. What he did set out to do from the 
very first was to change the tone of the place. By now he had developed 
an unshakeable belief that religion and everyday life could not be put 
into different compartments. It was a Christian’s duty to emulate the 
virtues of Jesus Christ all day and every day and under all 
circumstances. To fall below these standards was what he called 
‘wickedness’ and ‘evil’ and he considered young boys especially 
vulnerable. Article nine of the 39 Articles stated that ‘...man is very 
far gone from original righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined 
to evil, so that the flesh lusteth always contrary to the spirit...” Whereas 
the prevailing educational philosophy among English schoolmasters, 
certainly in the 18th century, had generally been that ‘boys will be 
boys’, Arnold was determined that this would not be the case in his 
school. Lying, cheating, stealing and bullying were all examples of 
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wickedness and evil, along with the more obvious crimes of a sexual 
nature, and they would all be stamped out, if necessary by brute force. 

So Arnold set out to create an intensely moral, Christian, 
school, which most experienced educators (and he was not very 
experienced) would have considered a hopeless task. Given that he had 
at first only a handful of assistant masters to help him, he decided that 
he would put his trust firmly in the boys of the sixth form. These were 
not necessarily the oldest boys, or the toughest; certainly not the best 
games players. They were the most academic boys, who by virtue of 
their superior intellect were promoted rapidly through the forms, 
because the boy who came top of the class at the end of one half 
automatically moved on to the next form. The members of the sixth 
were called ‘praepostors’ (Latin for ‘placed before’) and although these 
had existed at Rugby and other schools in earlier times, under Arnold 
they were given unprecedented power and authority to check ‘evil’ and 
‘wickedness’ in all other boys. This included the power to impose 
punishments, including multiple strokes of the cane. In addition, all 
boys below the fifth form were required to ‘fag’ for the sixth, which 
meant that they had to carry out menial tasks, whether of a communal 
or personal nature, as directed by a praepostor. 

One of the best examples of how a clever but physically 
unimpressive boy could be rapidly promoted under this system is the 
case of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. He was distantly related to the 
influential earls of Derby, his father became a bishop and his uncle a 
peer. He arrived in School House soon after Arnold, in January 1829, 
having just turned thirteen. He proved to be so clever that by August 
1831, when he was a slight and somewhat effeminate fifteen-year-old, 
nicknamed ‘Nancy’, he reached the sixth form where he came under 
the direct influence of Arnold until he left the school in 1834.° Another 
clever new boy in 1829 was Charles Vaughan, also thirteen, the son of 
a clergyman. He too won many academic prizes and left for Trinity 
College at Cambridge, where he became a fellow: in 1844 he was 
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appointed headmaster of Harrow. Yet another star entrant in 1829, 
though he was aged only ten, was Arthur Clough, born in Liverpool 
the son of a rich cotton merchant. He loved his time at Rugby, left for 
Balliol in 1837, became a fellow of Oriel, a poet, and one of Arnold’s 
prominent admirers. All these three later had major roles in the 
creation of the Arnold legend. 

In the year that these boys arrived in the school, Arnold 
published his first volume of sermons and also a pamphlet supporting 
Catholic Emancipation - a hugely controversial issue across the nation. 
This marked him out as a Liberal and made him suspect to the Tories. 
In the summer he went on a tour (not with his family) of Switzerland 
and northern Italy and he went again in 1830 to France, Germany, Italy 
and Switzerland and met the historian Niebuhr. In May that year he 
published the first volume of a very ambitious commentary on the 
Fistory of the Peloponnesian War by the Greek soldier and historian 
Thucydides, and his seventh child was born in August. 

By 1831 Arnold was well enough known in church and political 
circles for the Liberal ministry of Lord Grey to consider him, at the 
age of 36, for the post of archbishop of Dublin, but this went to his 
Oriel friend and sponsor Richard Whately. In the same year he 
personally launched a new journal called The Englishman’s Register as 
a mouthpiece for his own views on the solution to the social unrest of 
the time - which were in general that the conditions for working people 
should be drastically improved. Not enough readers seemed interested 
in his views, the project collapsed after a few issues and he lost £200.° 
The editor of the Sheffield Courant proved to be more sympathetic to 
the cause of reform and reprinted some of Arnold’s articles and invited 
him to write what amounted to thirteen letters outlining his liberal 
agenda. During the summer Arnold toured Scotland and in December 
he took the whole family for a holiday to Rydal Water in the Lake 
District, where, no fan of the countryside around Rugby, he was 
entranced by the beauty of Lakeland. 
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In 1832 Arnold published a second volume of sermons and 
started to build a grey-stone, medium-sized house called Fox How 
standing in 20 acres at Under Loughrigg near Rydal, close to Rydal 
Mount, where the poet William Wordsworth had lived since 1813. In 
this year, also, his baby daughter died after only a few days, the second 
such family tragedy. This was also the year in which a global cholera 
pandemic reached the shores of the UK, killing an estimated 32,000 
people and forcing Arnold to send the Rugby boys home more than 
two weeks early. On the credit side, the Great Reform Bill was passed, 
which appeased the Liberals for a time. But just before the Christmas 
holidays a disastrous incident occurred within the school which 
suggested that Arnold had lost control of his emotions. 

From time to time Arnold visited the lower forms to check on 
their academic progress and on this occasion he, together with his 
assistant James Prince Lee, descended on the lower fourth, normally 
taught by the Revd Roger Bird. Arnold asked a fourteen-year old boy 
called March to translate a passage which Bird had told him had been 
prepared by the class but March denied that this was so. Lee was sent 
to check with Bird, who said the boy was lying, whereupon Arnold flew 
into a rage and flogged the boy, who suffered from a hernia, eighteen 
times in front of the whole class, probably across the shoulders. Later 
Bird realized that he had made a mistake and that the boy was telling 
the truth. Arnold apologised to the boy, the class, and the whole school, 
but it was too late. March’s family removed him and the Northampton 
Herald ran the story in some detail early in 1833 so that Arnold was 
faced with a public outcry. By this time he had eight assistant masters 
and they all signed a letter to the press defending him, which only 
made people assume that behaviour like this was common at Rugby 
School.’ 

This was not an age when people in general were squeamish 
about corporal, or indeed capital punishment. Relatively petty crimes 
could be punished by the gallows or exile to the penal colonies, 
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prisoners were beaten, soldiers and sailors regularly lashed. ‘Spare the 
rod and spoil the child’ would have been the view of most. It was 
expected, indeed required, of headmasters of Arnold’s day that they 
should flog boys, but this was going too far. Today it would have put 
Arnold in prison for a longish stretch and even then it raised a serious 
question mark about his judgement. It did not stop him from using 
corporal punishment, however, or allowing his sixth form to cane, and 
he defended his views vigorously in the press along the lines that 
children had not yet developed into reasoning beings and were best 
motivated to do good through fear. No doubt some people were 
persuaded by this argument, others not. Things quietened down as the 
year wore on, an eighth child was born, and Arnold published a second 
volume of his commentary on Thucydides. But outside the school he 
made more enemies with his pamphlet Principles of Church Reform 
which set forth his view that Anglicanism should be a Broad Church 
and criticised the divisive influence of sectarian groups. 


Tom Hughes’s School Days 1834-1842 


Public criticism of Arnold’s alleged brutality either did not reach John 
and Margaret Hughes, or it did not trouble them. They were by now 
established at Donnington Priory, near Newbury, and although Rugby 
was much farther away than Winchester and long-distance travel by 
coach was expensive, the decision was made to send both George, by 
now aged twelve, and Tom, aged eleven, to School House. Hughes 
wrote later that Arnold had been ‘a college friend of my father’ but John 
Hughes was five years older than Arnold, so they were certainly not 
undergraduate contemporaries.® 

The young age of the brothers emphasises that Rugby at this 
stage took boys from a wider age-range than was later the case and it 
also makes clear that the school not only had a comparatively small 
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number of pupils, but many of them were very young and potentially 
defenceless when faced by bigger boys with an inclination to bully. 
Looking back, Hughes wrote in 1880 that the school ‘was a very rough, 
not to say brutal, place when I went there, but much mended during 
those years’.’? Memory can play tricks after 46 years, but if this is true, 
then Arnold had not made much headway, during his first six years, in 
his attempt to improve behaviour in the school. On the other hand, 
Arthur Stanley left the school in 1834 after five very happy years in 
School House. He won five academic prizes — all that Rugby had to 
offer - and left in a blaze of glory, having won the coveted scholarship 
to Balliol. He developed an affection for Arnold which knew few 
bounds and wrote in the year he left that he thanked God for having 
been brought up in the care of Arnold but feared that ‘loving him and 
admiring him as I do to the very verge of all love and admiration that 
can be paid to man, I| fear that I have passed the limit and made him 
my idol..’!? 

As lower school new boys, George and Thomas Hughes arrived 
at Rugby three days before the upper school and the other boys told 
them lurid tales of how they would be required to do study fagging 
and night fagging and be made to live a general life of misery. However, 
when the senior boys did arrive Tom found that ‘though house fagging 
was not pleasant, it was endurable and as for outside fagging, I certainly 
enjoyed it for the first seven or eight weeks’.'! In 1834 outside fagging 
included tending flower beds on a corner of the Close known as ‘the 
island’ every half-holiday for four weeks, so that flowers would bloom 
for parents and visitors to admire on Speech Day. 

It is important to remember that Tom Hughes was protected, 
through nearly all of his Rugby career, by the presence of his elder 
brother, George, who turned out to be the ultimate ‘boy’s boy’, 
handsome, good at work, good at games, quiet, not showy, very popular 
with his contemporaries. Tom was much the same, though idler when 
it came to academic work, and socially more extrovert. Moreover, in 
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the next year George and Tom were joined in School House by their 
younger brothers John and Walter, both aged only eight, so there was 
a considerable troupe of Hughes brothers, who must have been quite 
a factor in the development of the house as they moved up the school. 
School House was the most prestigious house but the steady growth 
of the school was filling other boarding houses. George and Tom 
Hughes entered School House in 1834 with 17 other new boys, but ten 
others went to Bonamy Price’s house, ten to the Revd Charles Anstey, 
eight to the Revd Henry Buckoll, six to the Revd Roger Bird, and ten 
were day boys on the foundation. !” 

Although all four Hughes boys would have known Arnold and 
his wife in his role as housemaster, their ages put them at first in the 
very lowest forms in the school and they did not come across Arnold 
as a teacher until they were much older. No doubt they carried out 
their duties as fags, took part in runs and bathing and fishing, slept in 
dormitories with other boys — two or even three to a bed — and had 
their own small studies. And they attended chapel services where they 
heard their headmaster telling them in passionate, no-nonsense terms, 
that their duty was to live the daily life of a Christian and uphold the 
highest standards of honourable behaviour, as befitted a Christian 
gentleman. 

Meanwhile, in addition to running his school, Arnold 
continued to write, which he regarded as a relaxation from the daily 
routine. In 1834 he produced articles for the Quarterly Journal of 
Education and published a third volume of sermons. By the summer 
Fox How was ready for occupation and he took his family there for the 
first of many routine holidays. In 1835 his third volume of Thucydides 
appeared, his ninth and last child was born and he was elected a fellow 
of London University. Moreover he wrote an article for the Quarterly 
Journal of Education entitled ‘On the discipline of Public Schools’, 
where he further defended his support for the institution of fagging 
and the corporal punishment of boys. Yet in his own domestic circle, 
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surrounded by a devoted wife and many young children, he seemed a 
different person. Arthur Stanley wrote of him: 


It is impossible adequately to describe the union of the 
whole family round him who was not only the father 
and guide but the elder brother and playfellow of his 
children.... Those who had known him only in the 
school can remember the kind of surprise with which 
they first witnessed his tenderness and playfulness. 
Those who had known him only in the bosom of his 
family found it difficult to conceive how his pupils or 
the world at large should have formed to themselves so 
stern an image of one in himself so loving. Yet both were 
alike natural to him...’ 


1836 revealed that public criticism of Arnold because of the 
March affair and also from opponents of the political and religious views 
he advocated in his writings was still considerable. The influential journal 
John Bull denounced him as a ‘smirking and smiling’ headmaster who 
spent his time ‘scribbling to the papers when he should be attending to 
business’ and to counteract this the trustees called a special meeting in 
March 1836 in order to pass a strongly-worded resolution: 


...expressing our entire satisfaction with Dr Arnold’s 
conduct in the management of the school. Many of the 
young men who have proceeded to the universities from 
Rugby School have distinguished themselves and done 
honour to Dr Arnold’s system of education, and we 
believe that the discipline of the school has been 
conducted upon most humane and liberal principles 
and on this conviction we continue to repose entire 
confidence in Dr Arnold.'* 
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One month after this vote of confidence Arnold wrote an 
unsigned article for the Edinburgh Review entitled ‘The Oxford 
Malignants’ which was a scathing attack on Newman and Pusey, the 
leaders of the High Church Oxford Movement, whom he described as 
‘formalist, Judaising fanatics who have ever been the peculiar disgrace 
of the Church of England’ and he accused them of being intellectually 
wrong and morally wicked.'> One of the Rugby trustees, Earl Howe, 
formally wrote to Arnold in June to ask whether he had been the author 
of this article but Arnold refused to say, explaining in his reply ‘...I 
cannot and do not acknowledge your right, officially, as a trustee of 
Rugby School, to question me on the subject of my real or supposed 
writings on matters wholly unconnected with the school...'° Howe 
called a secret meeting of the trustees and proposed a vote of censure 
against Arnold but it received four votes in favour and four against, 
with no provision for a casting vote. Had the vote been passed, Arnold 
might well have had to resign. This experience did not stop him writing 
to the papers and from 1837 to 1841 a number of letters from him 
(signed FH — Fox How) were published in the Hertford Reformer in 
which he drew attention to the ever-widening gap between educated 
people and the poor and the problems this would bring in the future. 

By 1837 Tom Hughes was fifteen and Arnold’s own son, also 
‘Tom, who was one year younger, remembered Hughes as being tall for 
his age and lanky, with a long, thin face and sandy hair. “There was 
nothing inhuman or morose or surly in his looks and still less in his 
disposition; the temper of a bully was utterly alien from him and he 
was always cheerful. ...all the small boys liked him because he was kind 
and friendly to them’.'” It was about this time that Hughes began to 
come to Arnold’s notice in the classroom. He later wrote: 


I was a very idle boy so far as the regular lessons were 


concerned and I expect I should have been advised to 
go elsewhere early in my career but for a certain 
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fondness for history and literature which Arnold 
discovered in me and which (I fancy) covered a 
multitude of sins. He first struck it at a monthly 
examination of the Shell, then the form intervening 
between the fourth and the fifth. He asked the head boy 
[of the form] why it was the Romans had so specially 
rejoiced over the terms of a certain treaty with the 
Parthians... It all came down to the lowest bench, where 
I was, and I said ‘because they got back the eagles taken 
from Crassus’ and sent a gleam of pleasure into the 
Doctor’s face, which was getting rather grim. Up I went 
to the top of the form and from that time he often asked 
me questions outside the textbook and specially by way 
of illustration from Scott’s novels, to which he was fond 
of referring." 


In 1838 the first volume of Arnold’s history of Rome was 
published, but in disappointment he resigned as a fellow of London 
University because it was failing to develop into a broad church 
Anglican institution as he had hoped. Then on 17 September Rugby 
town was changed forever when the first direct train from London 
drew into its new station. In 1830 a number of entrepreneurs had 
founded the London and Birmingham Railway and they appointed 
Robert Stephenson as their chief engineer. He planned a route via 
Watford, Aylesbury and Rugby which inevitably raised a chorus of 
objections from the landowners affected, who included Arnold. He 
complained, with the help of William Wratislaw, a local solicitor, that 
the suggested route came too close to the south side of the school and 
he managed to get the planned line moved some way to the north of 
the town. 

Twenty thousand men, many of them Irish ‘navvies’ 
constructed the railway, with its two lengthy tunnels at Watford and 
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Kilsby and spectacular embankment at Wolverton. In 1840 and 1847 
two other lines passed through Rugby and by 1850 there were five lines 
using it as a junction, with an estimated sixty trains a day using the 
station. In 1801 the population of Rugby had been about 1,500 with 278 
houses. By 1831, partly influenced by the school, numbers had risen to 
2,500 in 415 houses. Thirty years later the population had leapt to 8,000, 
and then to 17,000 in 1901. The immediate effect of the railway in 
Arnold’s time was to make Rugby far more accessible for boarding 
pupils and this was reflected in rising numbers at the school, from 80 
entrants a year in 1838 to 111 in 1839, 121 in 1840 and 124 in 1841.” 
Rugby was not the only boarding school to profit from the railways, of 
course — in fact their rapid development was the main reason for the 
opening of many new boarding schools over the next few decades. 
Wratislaw, who had worked with Arnold to re-route the railway 
in 1830 was a member of a local Rugby family which had sent many of 
its members to the school. He had five sons, all of whom he considered 
had a right to be educated at the school free of charge by the terms of 
Lawrence Sheriff’s foundation. When Arnold first arrived and the 
numbers in the school were so low, he had been happy to take in young 
local boys, who were educated in the lower forms of the school - which 
effectively constituted what would later be called a ‘prep’ school. Even 
as late as 1834 and 1835 he was prepared to admit the four Hughes 
brothers, all then of ‘prep’ school age, into School House. But as the 
school filled he gradually reduced the lower school teaching provision 
and admitted older boys of 12 or 13 so that by the end of the decade 
young local boys were not able to have the free tuition which would 
enable them to reach a standard good enough for the senior school. 
Wratislaw quarrelled seriously with Arnold over this and took the 
school to the Chancery Court where in the summer of 1838 Lord 
Langdale (Master of the Rolls) ruled that it was not desirable that boys 
younger than 12 should be excluded from the school but left it to the 
trustees to sort the matter out with their headmaster. Knowing that 
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Arnold did not take kindly to interference from the trustees, they did 
not grasp this nettle and very little was done about it during his time. 
In the longer term the solution was the founding of the Lawrence 
Sheriff School in 1878 as a free grammar school for local boys. 

George Hughes’s academic progress up the school was more 
rapid than Tom’s and he had reached the sixth form and become a 
praepostor by October 1837. In 1838 he was successful in having a 
poem published in Bentley’s magazine, which was currently featuring 
The Ingoldsby Legends whose author, Richard Barham, was a friend of 
the family. In March 1839 George and Tom travelled from Rugby to 
London on the new-fangled train, very dangerously clambering over 
the luggage wagons while it was in motion. In London they called on 
Barham who got them tickets for Drury Lane to see van Amberghe 
and his famous lion show and then went on to the newly-opened 
Garrick Club and admired the paintings there. Then came disaster. It 
seems that members of the sixth at this time were not as responsible 
as Arnold expected, and as Tom Hughes himself put it: 


Just at this time the sixth form boys were on the average 
smaller and younger than usual, while there were a 
great number of big boys, not high up in the school, but 
excellent cricketers and football players, and otherwise 
manly and popular fellows. They swarmed in the eleven 
and big-side football...In some houses, no doubt, they 
were inclined rather to ignore the authority of the sixth 
themselves, and of course their example was followed 
by the fags, so that the discipline of the school began to 
fall out of gear.” 


These rather timid sixth formers took to reporting miscreants 


to Arnold rather than, as the school expected, dealing with the matter 
themselves: as a result several of the sixth were ‘sent to Coventry’ by 
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the school and there was something of a riot one night when fireworks 
were let off by rebellious boys in the quadrangle. Then an Italian 
salesman gatecrashed the Close and attempted to sell some plaster 
casts, whereupon they were seized by boys, used as targets, and 
smashed. The salesman complained to Arnold who told his praepostors 
to discover who was guilty but they failed to do so and Arnold sent six 
fifth formers home and told a few of the praepostors that they would 
have to leave at the end of the half. These included George, whom 
Arnold suspected of doing nothing to find the culprits and of siding 
with them against his fellow praepostors. George no doubt felt divided 
loyalties because by now he was captain of football and a member of 
the eleven, and most of the culprits were fellow games players. Even 
in School House, though he did a lot to stop bullying, George was 
known to be a soft touch in other respects and he allowed boys to waste 
time talking about games when they should have been working in their 
studies. Tom, on the other hand, had taken part in the smashing of the 
casts but had owned up and paid for the damage, which, of course, was 
the ‘manly’ thing to do.”! 

The reputation of a school always benefits from a royal visit 
and on 29 October 1839 Rugby played host to Queen Adelaide, the 
widow of William IV. Arnold let the boys know about this only the day 
before and asked them, in his gentlemany way, not to be dressed ‘as 
they might be in dirty and rainy weather’. So, in their best clothes the 
school assembled in the quadrangle to cheer the queen as she walked 
from School House along a crimson carpet, leaning on Arnold’s arm 
and escorted by the trustees, led by the chairman and the Earl of 
Denbigh and Earl Howe. She was shown the chapel and then asked to 
see the boys play football. So the best coats and waistcoats were 
stripped off and a rather half-hearted game took place in the mud, 
though the queen was impressed when the ball was punted a long way 
across the Close. A week’s holiday was requested and granted, and the 
occasion was voted a great success.”” 
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Thomas Arnold by Thomas Phillips RA. There are very few 
known portraits of Arnold but this is a fine image by Phillips, 


painted in 1838 when Arnold was 43. The original is in the 
National Portrait Gallery, though there are several copies. 
Mary Arnold thought it a very good likeness. 
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Arnold softened the blow of George being asked to leave by 
inviting him and Tom to spend part of the winter holiday of 1840/41 
with his family at Fox How, where they were shown all the main 
features of the Lakeland countryside by Matthew, Arnold’s eldest son 
who was much the same age. At the end of their stay George was able 
to write home that ‘Dr and Mrs Arnold have been very kind, and I 
have spent a very pleasant week here’. So all was forgiven. Soon George 
set off for Oxford and Oriel College, where he followed his father in 
pursuit of a classics degree. The fact that the Hughes brothers had 
been invited to stay with the Arnolds for a week must surely mean that 
they were pupils of whom Arnold had a high opinion. Tom, at least, 
had been admitted to the inner circle and he became a member of that 
exclusive group of pupils who regarded themselves as part of the 
headmaster’s extended family. Early in 1841 Tom embarked on his last 
year at Rugby, now a member of the sixth form as well as fulfilling a 
hero role as captain of both Bigside rugby and the cricket eleven, where 
he distinguished himself in matches between the school and the MCC, 
one played on the Close, the other at Lord’s. Tom’s instinctive empathy 
with those less fortunate than himself is shown at this time by the fact 
that as cricket captain, he allowed local boys from the town to practice 
on the Close and spent a good deal of his own time rolling the pitches.” 

By 1841 the second volume of Arnold’s history of Rome had 
been published and Tom, as a member of the sixth form, was taught 
by him on a regular basis. One day Arnold asked the boys if they knew 
what Aristotle’s opinions on old age happened to be. Several were asked 
and did not know, including Matthew Arnold, so his father’s gaze fell 
hopefully upon Tom Hughes, who did not know either and felt the 
embarrassment keenly. According to his own, possibly over-modest 
account, Tom was not a great scholar and had problems not so much 
with history and geography, which he loved, but with the technicalities 
of Latin and Greek prose and verse. In these he was helped a good deal 
by George Cotton, a young fellow of Trinity College Cambridge, who 
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was appointed to teach classics when James Prince Lee left the staff in 
1837. Tom was a great admirer of Cotton, who did what he could to 
improve his classical work but all too often Arnold would draw a black 
square round the mistakes Tom made, ‘slowly and grimly, his under 
lip seeming to grow out as the pen went deliberately round the 
wretched words, and one did not feel good during the operation’.”* 

In his last year, as captain of rugby and cricket, Tom found 
himself in trouble because Arnold decided that it was not reasonable 
that the school games budget, over which Tom as captain had control, 
should be used to pay for the annual School House supper. But, as 
Hughes later admitted in a much later address to Rugby boys, he and 
a few others defied Arnold, held a secret supper, smuggled in alcoholic 
drinks, got drunk, destroyed some library books, were very noisy in 
the dormitories and damaged furniture. Hughes was not only a 
participant, but he provided the funds for the party. This should really 
have been a sacking offence, but Tom admitted his involvement to 
Arnold, whose punishment was simply a letter telling Tom that he was 
very shocked that he had let him down in this way. Hughes told his 
Rugby audience that through the gentle admonition of this letter 
Arnold had ‘turned a moral breakdown’ into ‘a source of strength in 
later years’. Looking at it more pragmatically, having already sacked 
George for failing in his duties, it would have been a big risk for Arnold 
to have got rid of Tom, undoubtedly by now a schoolboy hero. There 
is a limit to what headmasters can do and despite Arnold’s best 
endeavours, his boys were being boys after all.” 

By 1841, in addition to his duties at Rugby and the time 
involved in raising a family of nine children, Arnold had been able to 
produce a great deal of published academic work. He said that this was 
in fact relaxation from his main duties and he seems to have been one 
of those people who, despite being hectically busy, never appeared to 
be in a hurry and always had time to listen to people. His writing fell 
into four main categories. The first was ephemera written for journals 
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and newspapers on religious and political issues, the second a very large 
volume of letters to friends, colleagues, former pupils and many others. 
Third came his published sermons and fourth important classical 
works such as his commentary on Thucydides’ history of the 
Pelopennesian War and his own history of Rome. None of these could 
be considered modern history, yet towards the end of 1841 he was 
elected regius professor of modern history at Oxford in succession to 
Edward Nares, who had been professor since 1813 and who had died 
in July. When he was elected, Nares had written nothing of particular 
consequence in the field of modern history, though he later produced 
three volumes about the life of Elizabeth I’s minister, William Cecil. 
Arnold’s election can therefore be understood as an attempt to 
lure back to Oxford someone who had already produced important 
books on ancient history and who was a controversialist with admirers 
and critics, who would be likely to appeal to a young audience and 
encourage the study of modern history. The regius chair had been 
founded by George I in 1724 but most of its holders had so far been 
medieval scholars. There was not as yet an honours school of modern 
history, though the university authorities were thinking of establishing 
one (they did in 1850) and Arnold, with all his energy and charisma, 
seemed the ideal man to work towards this aim. He gave his inaugural 
lecture in December, describing history as essentially the biography of 
a nation and a body of knowledge from which important lessons could 
be learnt. Arthur Stanley was there, of course, and this is how he 
described the occasion to a Rugby friend who had to miss it: 


Everyone who loves Arnold ought to have been present 
at the august scene of his inaugural lecture last 
Thursday, and if you were not there in the body, I feel 
bound, so far as in me lies, to make you so in mind. The 
usual place is a small room in the Clarendon Buildings, 
but fortunately we had so far anticipated the amount of 
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the audience as to secure the Sheldonian Theatre. But 
the numbers were far more than anyone could have 
expected, far more than any professor has addressed in 
Oxford since the Middle Ages. Imagine that beautiful 
building with the whole of the area and the whole of the 
lower gallery completely filled; the vice-chancellor in 
state, the professor himself distinguished from the rest 
by his full red doctoral robes. It was certainly one of the 
most glorious days of my life; to listen once more to that 
clear, manly voice in the relation of a pupil to a teacher, 
to feel that one of the most important professorships 
was filled by a man with genius and energy capable of 
discharging his duties, to see him standing in his proper 
place at last and receiving the homage of the assembled 
university, was most striking and most touching, The 
lecture lasted just an hour. It was listened to with the 
deepest attention, and began and closed with a burst of 
general applause.” 


In the first term of 1842 Arnold delivered eight lectures at 
Oxford and although the professorship was a part-time job with only 
a modest stipend, it could have led him on to even greater things one 
day — possibly to the headship of a college and the vice-chancellorship, 
or a bishopric. 
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Tom Hughes at Oxford, 1842-1846 


By the time they have reached the age of nineteen, most schoolboys 
are more than ready to move into the adult world, but for Tom Hughes, 
leaving Rugby in 1841 was a wrench. Moreover, there was a dispute 
with his father about what he should do next. He had decided that he 
wanted to be a barrister and was keen to start his training at once by 
entering one of the Inns of Court. But his father wanted him to enjoy 
the advantages of an Oxford education at his old college, Oriel, where 
George had already completed a year. At that time an undergraduate 
could read for an honours degree, which would be classed as a first or 
a second, or he could read for the much easier pass degree. It was 
expensive to spend three or four years of study at the university, but 
clever boys could win scholarships. Pass degree candidates had to pay 
their own way, but as many of them came from wealthy families, they 
could afford it. John Hughes was quite prepared to give his sons a 
respectable allowance and he saw no reason why Tom should not follow 
George to Oriel. George was taking the honours course, but Tom could 
read for the pass degree. Given this situation it is not entirely 
surprising that Tom was not a studious undergraduate and that he gave 
up most of his time to sport and social activities. 

Founded in 1326 and built on the footprint of a medieval house 
named ‘La Oriole’, Oriel College by 1842 consisted of the main 17th 
century quadrangle and a second one, built in the early part of the next 
century. As with other colleges, it could boast a fine dining hall and 
chapel and it housed the provost and some nine fellows and about 50 
undergraduates. Of those, a handful were ‘gentlemen commoners’ who 
paid a higher fee in return for special privileges such as the best rooms 
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in college and the right to wear a distinctive gown.! Each 
undergraduate in residence had a sitting room and a bedroom, 
clustered round ‘staircases’, and Tom’s rooms were on the same 
staircase as those of his brother George. This meant that, as at Rugby, 
George was a major influence on him. George was respected for his 
academic work, but he was also a highly proficient cricketer as well as 
a talented oarsman — two skills that do not always go together. Rather 
to Tom’s dismay George had taken up rowing in the previous year and 
shown himself to have the natural sense of co-ordination and the 
athletic skills necessary for the sport. 

Organized sport had not been part of Oxford life until early in 
the century: before that walking, bathing and horse riding had been 
the main activities. Football had been strictly prohibited by the 
Puritans of the seventeenth century as being ungodly, chaotic and 
dangerous. But rowing became popular at Eton and Westminster in 
the 1790s and alumni from those schools brought it to both universities 
where it gradually became established. In May 1815 two eight-oared 
clinker boats rowed by crews from Jesus and Brasenose colleges raced 
from Iffley lock to Folly Bridge (Brasenose won) and this initiated a 
regular series of summer races which became known as ‘Eights Week’. 
The river was not wide enough for more than two crews to race side- 
by-side, so the Eton system of ‘bumping’ races became popular, 
whereby up to ten crews started in line astern with a specified distance 
between them. On the firing of a cannon the crews sprinted away and 
crews which caught and bumped the crew in front moved up in the 
order in the next day’s racing. The crew which rowed at the front by 
the end of the competition was the ‘Head of the River’. 

In 1828 a competition began for college second eights, called 
“Torpids’ and in 1829 the first race took place between the best eight 
that Oxford and Cambridge could each produce. In 1839 the Oxford 
University Boat Club was founded and the prized ‘blues’ were given 
to those who raced against Cambridge in the ‘Boat Race’. Cricket, 
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which had been played on a casual basis in the eighteenth century, 
likewise became more organized on a college basis and the first match 
between the two universities took place in 1827, though records for 
inter-collegiate matches were not kept until 1861. 

Although George Hughes had been a very able cricketer as a 
schoolboy, his athletic build (though he weighed only eleven stone six 
pounds) caught the eye of Fletcher Menzies, the captain of University 
College Boat Club. He had developed a new coaching technique, 
replacing what Tom Hughes described as ‘the short, digging 
waterman’s stroke’ with the long stroke with a sharp catch at the 
beginning which has ever since been basically the orthodox movement. 
At this stage there were only fixed seats and no slides, and the boats, 
compared with the light shells of later years, were of heavy clinker or 
caravel construction. Menzies took George Hughes down to the river 
and taught him how to row, using his new technique. Then he took 
George out in a pair-oar so that George was able to win the university 
pairs race with another Oriel man. In the Michaelmas term of 1841 
Menzies was elected captain of OUBC and chose George to row at 
number seven in the university crew, and this was the situation when 
Tom arrived at Oriel as a freshman at the beginning of 1842.” 

He found George training hard in the university eight but Tom 
stuck to what he knew best — cricket — and he was soon a member of 
the university eleven, though both brothers made sure they attended 
the lectures on modern history given by Arnold in his new role as 
regius professor in the first two terms of 1842. They also looked 
forward to two great events early in June, when Tom was due to play 
Cambridge at Lord’s in a two-day match on the 9th and 10th, while 
George’s crew was due to race against Cambridge on the course from 
Putney to Westminster on the 11th. Oxford lost the cricket by 162 runs, 
with Tom getting a duck in the first innings and 15 not out in the 
second (nearly the top score), but despite George losing his hat and 
suffering from sunstroke, his crew won the Boat Race by four and a 
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half lengths.? The following day, 12 June, to the great shock of everyone 
who knew him, Thomas Arnold suddenly died at home in Rugby, one 
day before his 47th birthday. 

He had been unwell a week or so before this but seemed to have 
made a complete recovery and was in very cheerful spirits on Saturday 
11 June, effectively the last day of the summer half, saying farewells, 
hosting a supper for sixth form boys in his house and planning the 
journey to Fox How to celebrate his birthday. He woke soon after 5.00 
am on the Sunday with severe pains in his chest which came in spasms 
and his wife called a doctor who confirmed Arnold’s view that he was 
suffering from angina pectoris, the complaint that had caused the 
sudden death of his father. His wife, his son Tom and all his younger 
children were called to his bedside but he had a final convulsion and 
died just before 8.00 am. Arthur Stanley wrote of the shock this news 
caused throughout the Rugby community: 


The masters knew nothing till the moment when, 
almost at the same time at the different boarding- 
houses, the fatal message was delivered in all its startling 
abruptness ‘that Dr Arnold was dead’. What that 
Sunday was in Rugby, it is hard fully to represent; the 
incredulity — the bewilderment — the agitated enquiries 
for every detail — the blank, more awful than sorrow, 
that prevailed through the vacant services of that long 
and dreary day — the feeling that the very place had 
passed away with him who had so emphatically been in 
every sense its head — the sympathy which hardly dared 
to contemplate, and which yet could not but fix the 
thoughts and looks of all on the desolate house, where 
the fatherless family were gathered round the chamber 
of death.* 
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As most of the Rugby boys had already gone home, Arnold’s 
funeral in the school chapel on the Friday after his death was attended 
mostly by his family, members of the staff, friends and former pupils 
and he was buried in the chancel of the chapel, beneath the altar. 
Arnold was well-known in local circles but not a major national figure 
and though several newspapers carried obituaries, they were 
comparatively short, a fact that emphasises the degree to which his 
wider fame was actually posthumous. A committee was formed of 
former pupils to raise money for memorials, which took the form of a 
monument in Rugby chapel, the establishment of an Arnold library 
and the foundation of scholarships, at first for his youngest sons and 
then for pupils at Rugby and undergraduates reading history at 
Oxford. The trustees filled Arnold’s shoes remarkably quickly, passing 
over Bonamy Price and Charles Vaughan and appointing a Scotsman, 
Archibald Tait, who, at the age of 30 was even younger than Arnold 
had been when appointed. He was an influential tutor at Balliol College 
and well known as an opponent of the Tractarians. He lacked Arnold’s 
special gifts but he worked very hard to build upon his predecessor’s 
achievements. 

No doubt both George and Thomas Hughes were deeply 
affected by Arnold’s death, but they had to get on with their own lives 
at Oxford. This was not the view taken by Arthur Stanley, Arnold’s 
favoured pupil who had won the Balliol scholarship in 1834. In 1837 
he won the Ireland scholarship and the Newdigate Prize for English 
verse and gained a first class degree, after which he became a fellow of 
University College and was ordained deacon in 1839. Then followed 
the Chancellor’s Latin and English essay prizes and the Ellerton 
theological essay prize. Soon after Arnold’s death Mary Arnold turned 
to Stanley with a request that he should write his biography and he set 
to work at once. 

While Stanley, based at University College, began to collect the 
necessary material for his book at a feverish pace, George and Thomas 
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Hughes continued to pursue their studies at Oriel far more leisurely. 
During the 1820s and 30s the Oriel fellows had been regarded as a 
brilliant group who produced outstanding academic results among the 
undergraduates but by the time the Hughes brothers arrived many of 
those dons had gone and the reputation for being the top academic 
college had passed to Balliol. The provost (head of the college) was the 
same Dr Hawkins who had prophesied greatness for Arnold and Tom 
Hughes regarded him as ‘a fine scholar and high-bred gentleman; but 
cold of temperament, and stiff and punctilious in manners; a high and 
dry churchman of the old school, very methodical, very conservative, 
who looked even on his old friend Arnold with some misgiving’.* As 
for the mood in the college as a whole, Hughes had this to say: 


The old tradition...that the cultivation of the intellect 
was at least one main object of life at the university — 
still lingered in the college, but only as a tradition. With 
the exception of Christ Church, there was at this 
juncture probably no college in Oxford less addicted to 
reading for the schools, or indeed to intellectual work 
of any kind. The undergraduates in residence...were 
seldom above fifty in number, and of these an average 
of more than one in ten were gentlemen commoners, 
who in consideration of the payment of double fees and 
battel bills, were arrayed in silk gowns and velvet caps 
(with gold tassels in the case of peers’ sons), dined at 
the fellows’ table and enjoyed considerable immunity in 
regard to lectures. These young gentlemen as a rule 
dressed gorgeously; hunted in the two winter terms; 
and, in the summer drove tandem, frequented the 
Bullingdon and Isis Clubs, and the not very respectable 
premises of Milky Bill, the dog fancier, where their bull 
terriers drew badgers, and they shot pigeons. With 
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them naturally consorted the one or two rich men 
amongst the commoners. At the other end of the scale 
were the scholars, seldom more than four in number, 
the college endowments for that class being small, with 
whom consorted the one or two studious men. The 
remaining three-fourths were entirely given over to 
athletics.° 


This was true enough. The cricket eleven played much larger 
colleges and won three times out of four, some of the best university 
football players came from Oriel and the first eight was head of the 
river in 1840. Above all, boxing, coached by a retired prize fighter, was 
hugely popular, with bouts arranged in the college two or three times 
a week: Tom became a keen participant of this truly ‘manly’ sport. ‘In 
short’, Hughes wrote, ‘athletics were accepted as the main object of 
residence at the university and the other branches of a polite education 
looked upon as subordinate and inferior.’’ The Oriel dons, however, 
disapproved of organized sport and gave it no support, either financial 
or moral. ‘All the tutors were in orders and none of them, so far as was 
known, had ever used their legs except for a mild constitutional, or 
their arms for anything beyond handling editions of the classics and 
the fathers and writing elegant prose or verse in the dead languages’, 
Hughes wrote later.® 

This unflattering verdict did not apply to two of the younger 
dons, with whom Tom established a very good relationship. One was 
Arthur Clough, who had entered Rugby in 1829 at the age of ten and 
left with a Balliol scholarship, where his contemporaries were fellow 
Rugbeians Arthur Stanley and Matthew, Thomas Arnold’s son. 
Despite a second class in his finals he was elected to a fellowship by 
examination at Oriel in 1842 and became a tutor the following year. He 
was much liked by Tom and everyone else and he made his mark 
subsequently as a poet, man of letters and enthusiastic Arnoldian. The 
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second young don was James Fraser, educated at Shrewsbury School 
and Lincoln College, who was elected a fellow of Oriel in 1840. He was 
respected by the undergraduates not so much for his skills as a tutor 
but because he was a sportsman and especially fond of horses and 
hunting. He was also quite a dandy. As he got older he gave up these 
pursuits, became a priest and eventually the second bishop of 
Manchester. When he died in 1885 his widow asked Tom to write his 
biography, which he did. 


In love 


Many young men look forward, after leaving school, to a lengthy period 
when they can ‘sow their wild oats’ and most of the undergraduates at 
Oriel in'Tom’s time were of this frame of mind. Hence in his first year 
Tom was heavily influenced by the ‘fast set’ of gentleman commoners 
and their hangers-on who played sport, caroused, did very little 
academic work, and chased any available women. As he put it, except 
for learning how to row and to box: 


My first year at Oxford was utterly wasted.... The 
lectures were perfectly easy to me as I had read all the 
books at Rugby, and I employed no private tutor. I knew 
I couldn’t take high honours and as I happened to fall 
into an idle, fast set, just did as the rest, and made a fool 
of myself in all the usual ways. But I never much 
enjoyed that kind of thing and got very sick of it....and 
towards the end of my second year, just before I was of 
age, the most important event of my life happened ....’ 


This was when his sister Jane introduced him to her schoolgirl 
friend Frances (Fanny) Ford who was staying at Donnington in the 
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long vacation of 1843. It was love at first sight for both of them but 
‘Tom had just turned twenty and Fanny was only seventeen and Fanny’s 
father, a clergyman in Devonshire, was very alarmed by the growing 
romance, especially when Tom asked Fanny for a lock of her hair and 
she readily provided it. In August came her father’s decision that the 
pair should not be allowed to meet for some years in order to see 
whether their affection might cool with time. This prompted a letter 
to Tom from Fanny, who wrote ‘I do sincerely hope that you will put 
the same trust in me and believe. ..that I love you (always shall do) more 
than anything in the world’.'° Tom was not allowed to correspond with 
Fanny but from August 21 he kept a journal which was intended to 
record his thoughts and activities for her to read eventually. 

Tom’s love affair with Fanny seemingly had a good effect on his 
attitude to work at Oxford and from then on he took his academic 
studies more seriously. Meanwhile George’s achievements so far on 
the river had made him one of the most respected men in the college 
and this was further increased in 1843. There was no formal Boat Race 
in London that year though a composite Cambridge crew raced Oxford 
at Henley Regatta on 30 June for the Grand Challenge Cup and a prize 
of 100 guineas. Just before the race, the stroke, Menzies, fell ill and the 
Cambridge crew, keeping to the letter of the regatta rules, would not 
allow a last-minute replacement. This, they argued, was because a lot 
of money had been staked on their winning. So Oxford, more in 
despair than hope, left the bow seat empty and moved George to stroke 
while the stewards, after much scratching of heads, decided to allow 
the race to go ahead. 

Tom, running along the towpath with other Oxford supporters 
was amazed to find that his brother’s crew, on the Bucks station, not 
only held their own, but went into the lead at the barrier and won by a 
length. Quite literally, a riot broke out among the jubilant Oxford 
supporters and no little damage was done. After this amazing feat the 
Oxford crew, with a full complement, rowed shortly afterwards in a 
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regatta at Putney where they beat Cambridge again as well as a crew 
from Leander Club." 

Tom spent most of the long vacation of 1843 with George and 
the rest of the family at home at Donnington Priory. George had finals 
looming up the following year and spent a good deal of time working, 
while according to his journal, Tom read Pride and Prejudice, musing 
that Elizabeth in the book was very like his Fanny. He also read some 
Shakespeare plays, Peter Priggins, a novel about Oxford life from the 
point of view of a college servant, published in 1841, verses by 
Alexander Pope, novels by Scott and Dickens’s latest, 4 Christmas 
Carol. He also read a book of Arnold’s sermons which had been given 
to him by his young Rugby tutor, George Cotton. When not reading 
he played cricket for a local village team, went fishing, walking and 
riding with George and shot snipe and wood-pigeon. During the 
vicar’s sermons in Church his thoughts strayed to Fanny, whom he 
very much missed, but life was very sociable, with many friends or 
relatives coming to stay at Donnington, or to dine, or play whist — a 
life very similar to the Jane Austen novels he had been reading.” 

Back at Oxford for the Michaelmas term in 1843, Tom found 
that the summer’s seven-oar triumph against Cambridge had made 
rowing even more popular at Oxford. Up to now a loyal cricketer, he 
decided to try his luck on the river and found that he was soon hooked 
on the sport and spent all his spare time training. In November 1843 
he took part in the inter-college races for fours, rowing two in the Oriel 
boat with George at stroke. In the first race against Balliol Tom caught 
a crab at the start — every rower’s nightmare — and Oriel were down 
several lengths but somehow managed to get back on even terms and 
win by a small margin. They won the second and final race, so that 
Tom felt that George had ‘thus carried off every honour which an 
oarsman can win at the university’.' 

George had served with distinction as captain of the OUBC as 
well as Oriel, but in his final year he gave up rowing in order to 
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concentrate on his exams: he was not one of the Oriel undergraduates 
who came into the category of athletic but academically limited. In fact 
he had entered a poem for the Latin verse prize in 1842, which his 
father had won in his day. The examiners decided not to award the 
prize because they did not think any of the entries good enough and 
this outraged John Hughes, who thought George had been badly 
treated. 

George got a respectable degree in the summer of 1844 but not 
the first class that had been hoped for: he was too easily persuaded to 
join his friends at a party or some other diversion. That was his 
problem throughout life: except for his rowing and cricket, he was too 
easy-going. !* 

In the long vacation of 1844’Tom made the first of what was to 
be a lifetime of travels when he agreed to take a young man called 
Harry Duffield to Scotland as part of his general education. This was 
a favour to Harry’s father, a neighbouring Berkshire squire, who 
wanted his son kept out of mischief. It was unfortunate that Tom’s 
young charge had little interest in anything other than horses and dogs 
and could summon up no more enthusiasm for the ‘cottage where 
Burns was born, the inn where he caroused, the Brigs, and banks, and 
braes which he has sung...than if they were rabbit holes’.'° Tom 
enjoyed the Clyde scenery but disliked Glasgow, though Stirling Castle 
and Dalkeith Palace were romantic and he was fascinated by 
Abbotsford, home of the late Sir Walter Scott. He met many interesting 
people, including political radicals who made a great impression on 
him, and he finished up at the home of his mother’s relation George 
Wilkinson. Not exactly a ‘Grand Tour’, but it very much broadened 
his horizons. 
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Stanley’s biography of Arnold, 1844 


Once invited to write Arnold’s biography, the 27 year-old Arthur 
Stanley set to work at once and produced a two-volume work of nearly 
800 pages in May 1844, less than two years after the death of his 
beloved master, an event he described as the greatest calamity that he 
had so far experienced in his life. The full title of the book was Life 
and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D., sometime Head-Master of 
Rugby School and Regius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Oxford and it was published by B. Fellowes of Ludgate in London, 
hitherto the publisher of esoteric Anglican sermons and religious 
pamphlets. 

The reason why Stanley was able to produce a big book so 
quickly is that it contained many hundreds of lengthy letters written 
by Arnold, ten pages of prayers written by him and about fifty pages 
of extracts from journals he wrote when travelling on the continent, 
in addition to a large number of letters written by other people. In 
other words, it was not really a biography in the modern sense: as 
Stanley wrote in his preface, Arnold was one of a class whose character 
‘is far better expressed by their own words and deeds, than by the 
representations of others’. However, Stanley did write about a hundred 
pages in his own words describing Arnold’s youth and education, his 
time at Oxford and Laleham and then two chapters entitled ‘School 
Life at Rugby’ and ‘General Life at Rugby’, as well as shorter 
introductions to his many publications. It is the chapter on School Life 
at Rugby which is the crucial part of the book because it presents a 
detailed and lucid analysis of what was new about Arnold’s philosophy 
of education and his teaching methods and this in effect provided a 
practical textbook for all educators at the time and afterwards. 

The first major point Stanley made was that Arnold was 
insistent that it should be the head and not the trustees who were 
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responsible for the day-to-day running of the school, the power to hire 
and fire staff and in particular to expel boys who were not promising 
material. Then he described the care Arnold took in appointing staff 
who were ‘Christian gentlemen’ devoted to the whole development of 
the pupils and not merely classroom teachers: men who would be 
responsible for the pastoral care of boys, as their housemasters. The 
school should be, above all, a Christian school upholding Christian 
values in all respects: the natural ‘evils’ of childhood, such as lying, 
cheating and bullying should be sternly checked with the time- 
honoured practice of corporal punishment. The head could not do this 
on his own so he empowered the thirty or so members of the sixth form 
with authority over all the rest of the school and permission to cane 
offenders. And he specifically promoted ‘fagging’ as an activity which 
instilled a sense of duty, obedience and service, particularly beneficial 
in the case of boys who came from privileged homes teeming with 
servants. 

Regarding the curriculum Arnold did not depart from the 
prevailing view that a study of classical Greek and Roman languages 
and history provided the best available education but he introduced a 
greater element of modern history, geography and English literature 
than was probably found in other schools at the time. Regarding his 
skills as a teacher Stanley (who was taught by him for three years) 
wrote of Arnold’s absolute command of his material, his Socratic, 
questioning technique, his immediate crushing of any kind of levity or 
impertinence, his fearsome dark looks when pupils performed badly 
and his delight when they performed well. Above all, in Sunday chapel 
sermons, in daily morning prayers, in all lessons and even in general 
conversation Arnold reminded all who heard him that they were at 
school, in England, and indeed on Earth to live a life as close as possible 
to the example set them by Jesus Christ. The sum effect of all this, 
coming from a young man brimming with energy and, most impressive 
of all, complete sincerity, was, in Stanley’s view exceptional: 
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Whatever peculiarity of character was impressed on the 
scholars whom it sent forth, was derived not from the 
genius of the place, but from the genius of the man. 
Throughout, whether in the school itself, or in its after- 
effects the one image that we have before us is not 
Rugby, but ARNOLD.!° 


So, for Stanley, Arnold was a genius as headmaster and teacher 
and in his book he also provided ample testimony from other 
authorities that Arnold was in addition an able classical scholar, a 
notable theologian and an authoritative historian. He was also a loving 
husband to his wife and father to his nine children. There is no serious 
criticism of him in the book apart from hints that righteous indignation 
sometimes got the better of him, though the hostile reception in certain 
quarters of some of his views on politics, religion and the state of 
society in general are fully recorded. Generally Stanley took the not 
unreasonable view that when you wade into any controversy as 
vehemently as Arnold did, you are bound to make enemies as well as 
friends. 

Arnold wrote that around fifteen years was long enough for any 
teacher to hold the same post and he was certainly making plans to 
leave Rugby. After fourteen years much that he had attempted to do 
there had been done — though not as much as he had hoped, as 
experience had made him realize. In 1842 school numbers were 
buoyant, well above the 300 that he considered appropriate, and the 
prestige of Rugby at the universities was very high. He sent scores of 
boys to Oxford and Cambridge and their generally responsible attitude 
and application to their studies, as well as the religiosity of many of 
them, had been favourably noticed — even though some Rugbeians were 
considered prigs and some found that the wickedness of the world 
outside Rugby was too much for them to cope with. Arnold’s Oxford 
professorship would have provided him with a safe landing after Rugby 
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and he would have been able to develop his own and the university’s 
reputation for the study of history. He might have become a bishop — 
he said that he would have been interested in a diocese in Australia. 
Had he lived to the age of eighty, Stanley’s book would never have been 
written and Arnold’s headmastership of Rugby might well have 
remained just a phase in his life and the life of the school. 

But Arnold’s sudden and dramatic death at the height of his 
powers and while his memory was fresh in the minds of his greatest 
admirers potentially had an enormous impact, which was turned into 
reality by the prompt publication of Stanley’s carefully researched and 
very persuasively written account of his achievements. It was an instant 
academic and literary success, it was very widely read by the educated 
classes, it was reprinted in many editions, it assured the professional 
future of its young author and it set up Arnold and Rugby as fine 
examples to be followed. 

Yet something that became so important later was entirely 
missing from this account of Arnold’s life. He is described as enjoying 
long walks and bathing but he never played team games and at Rugby 
they were something he merely tolerated and occasionally watched for 
a short time as a gesture of goodwill. Arthur Stanley was certainly not 
a sportsman and any suggestion that team games were an important 
part of Arnold’s plan for the ideal school is entirely absent from his 
book. 
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The law and marriage 


During his tour of the North in the long vacation of 1844’Tom Hughes 
made a point of staying in commercial hotels, where he had discussions 
with a number of working and business men who held liberal, not to 
say radical views about politics and this seems to have opened his eyes 
to the dominant political issues of the day and shaken him out of his 
comfortable Tory beliefs. Looking back on this period, he wrote: 


In the previous autumn I had made a tour with a pupil 
of the north of England and Scotland. I had gone, by 
choice, to commercial hotels in several of the large 
northern towns, as I had discovered that commercial 
rooms were the most likely places for political 
discussion, and was anxious to talk over the great 
question of that day with the very vigorous and able 
gentlemen who frequented them. The Anti-Corn Law 
agitation was then at its height and to cut a long story 
short, I had come back from the North an ardent 
freetrader. In other directions also I was rapidly falling 
away from the political faith in which we had been 
brought up. I am not conscious, indeed I do not believe, 
that Arnold’s influence was ever brought to bear 
directly on English politics, in the case even of those 
boys who (like my brother and myself) came specially 
under it, in his own house and in the sixth form. What 
he did for us was to make us think on the politics of 
Israel and Rome and Greece, leaving us free to apply 
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the lessons he taught us in these, as best we could, to 
our own country. But now his life had been published 
and had come like a revelation to many of us, explaining 
so much that had appeared inexplicable....! 


The Great Reform Bill of 1832 had disappointed many people 
because it left only one in five adult males entitled to vote and in 1838 
a committee of MPs and activists produced the ‘People’s Charter’, 
which made six demands: universal manhood suffrage; equal electoral 
districts; voting by secret ballot; annual parliaments and payment as 
well as abolition of the property qualification for MPs. A petition in 
its favour signed by 1.3 million people was presented to parliament in 
1839 but MPs voted not to receive it. In 1842 there had been 
widespread strikes, especially in the Midlands, and many 
troublemakers were arrested or deported. 

Another main source of grievance among working people were 
the Corn Laws, passed in 1815, which forbade the import of foreign 
corn until home-grown produce had reached quite a high figure, thus 
protecting the income of landowners but making the price of bread 
and other foodstuffs unnecessarily high. The Tories were opposed to 
‘free trade’, but the Whigs supported it. After his meetings with 
working men in the North, Tom Hughes went back to Oxford for the 
Michaelmas term in October, persuaded that the Corn Laws should 
be abolished in favour of free trade, something that Arnold had also 
favoured. ‘I am reading Arnold’s life’, Tom wrote in his journal for 12 
November 1844, ‘which is a most delightful book, it gives such a 
picture of the active and enquiring mind whose every energy is devoted 
to God’s service; no man I should think ever did more good in his 
generation.’ The book made Tom realize that Arnold’s teaching of the 
classics had a relevance to the contemporary world and it ‘threw a white 
light upon great sections, both of the world which we have realized 
more or less through the classics, and the world which was lying under 
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our eyes, and all around us, and which we now began, for the first time, 
to recognize as one and the same’.? 

Stanley’s book also encouraged Tom to think more clearly 
about his own future. He was reading for a pass degree and could 
hardly become an academic, though he thought seriously about 
becoming a clergyman because he had left Rugby with a strong 
Christian faith (which he retained throughout life) and he was attracted 
to the life of a country parson. On the other hand he was not really 
interested in the details of theological debate and followed Arnold in 
his disapproval of the Tractarian controversy which had been centred 
on Oriel, where Newman had been a fellow. So Tom was content to 
row and to box, to read The Times, to write a few rather bad poems, to 
work steadily for his degree and to write quite copiously in his intimate 
journal for the benefit of Fanny, who he was still not allowed to see. At 
the beginning of 1845, with his final exams scheduled for June, he 
started to qualify as a future member of Lincoln’s Inn by ‘eating 
dinners’, one session in January and the other in April. 

George Hughes stayed up at Oxford after taking his degree, 
largely because he had no idea what to do next and he and Tom shared 
digs for the first part of 1845, though to Tom’s great disappointment 
he found that his own radical line of thinking had begun to alienate 
himself from George, who held very traditional and conservative views 
on political and social issues. George was no longer rowing full-time 
but he played cricket for Oxford in the match against Cambridge that 
year at Lord’s. In his first innings he scored 12 runs and in his second 
a duck, falling victim on both occasions to the demon bowler and Old 
Rugbeian, Stephen Rippinghall, who took ten wickets in the match, 
which Cambridge won by six wickets. 

Still uncertain about his future, George accepted an offer to be 
a private tutor (not an official member of staff) to three young boys at 
Harrow School. Tom was horrified that his hero, ‘probably the most 
popular man of his day at Oxford’ and ‘one of the best oars and 
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cricketers in England’ should have accepted so modest an 
appointment.* 

Tom satisfied the Oxford examiners for a pass degree in the 
summer of 1845 and then moved to the next stage in his aim of 
becoming a barrister when he was taken on by Coulson’s Chambers in 
London, where he worked from 10.00am to 5.00pm. He rented rooms 
at 15 Lincoln’s Inn Fields at £30 a year and was looked after by an 
elderly housekeeper, Mrs Roxworthy. His new digs had a pleasant view 
over to the Surrey hills on a fine day and he was able to buy furniture 
with a legacy of £200 from one of his aunts and live on the £200 
allowed him by his father. In the autumn Fanny’s parents at last 
permitted her to correspond with Tom and he wrote his last entry in 
his special journal on 21 September and from then on sent her letters. 
But they were still not allowed to see each other and he often spent the 
weekends with friends.* 

Tom spent two years in these digs and he worked hard but he 
found himself dealing mainly with conveyancing and the law 
concerning real estate, which seemed very dull. He also found that an 
interest in the lot of poorer people, something that Arnold had 
demanded from his Rugby boys, led him to take action at his digs which 
got him into considerable trouble: 


Every house in the square [he wrote thirty years later | 
was entitled to a key of the five gardens, in which I spent 
most of the long, summer evenings; and seeing the 
number of ragged children who came round the railings 
and looked wistfully through at the lawns and beds 
within, I extended my privilege to them and used to let 
them in by the scores, and watch them tumbling on the 
grass and gathering the daisies with entire satisfaction. 
From the first, this outrageous proceeding greatly 
scandalized the Beadle, whose remonstrances I entirely 
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disregarded, until at last a notice came from the trustees 
of the square that the key of number 15 would be called 


in.? 


The proposed confiscation of the key upset Mrs Roxworthy, so 
Tom stopped using the gardens. Thirty years later he was still trying 
to get them made open to the public. 

In 1846 Tom earned his first fee — two and a half guineas — for 
obtaining permissions regarding railway development and in 
December that year Fanny’s parents, with some evidence that Tom 
might eventually make a career in the law, finally lifted the restrictions 
on their meeting together and they formally announced their 
engagement. Fanny’s cautious parents were the Revd Dr James Ford, 
a prebendary of Exeter Cathedral, and his wife Frances Nagle. Dr Ford 
was the son of Sir Richard Ford, a sometime MP and chief magistrate 
at Bow Street, and Marianne, the daughter of Benjamin Booth, a 
wealthy East India Company director who was a collector of paintings, 
especially of landscapes by Richard Wilson. James was educated at 
Winchester, as was his younger brother Richard, who became well 
known as a travel writer specialising in Spain. Richard was an able artist 
and a collector of famous Spanish painters such as Murillo. 
Meanwhile, Fanny’s mother was reputed to have had ‘a connection 
with the family of Edmund Burke...reinforced with expectations of 
property in Shropshire’. So, in social terms, Tom was certainly not 
marrying beneath himself. 

The wedding took place on 17 August, 1847.’ Tom was not able 
to offer Fanny a luxurious lifestyle because between them they had an 
income of only £400 and they continued to live in very modest London 
lodgings: their friends teased them that they would soon end up in the 
workhouse. Yet their lengthy separation had not dimmed the ardour 
of either of them; they were very happy and were to remain so through 
almost fifty years of married life. Fanny wrote to Tom soon after the 
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wedding’ I am sure I never talked to you, wrote to you or loved you 
half as much till I became your own wife’.® 

Five months after his marriage, Tom was called to the bar on 
28 January 1848. He had begun to show considerable aptitude for the 
preparation of deeds and other legal documents and he was described 
by official legal journals as a sound equity lawyer. His clients were 
mostly unspectacular family solicitors who sent him a regular number 
of briefs, so that he was able to make a steady living from his work in 
Chancery. But he was not, and never became, a brilliant advocate: his 
main enthusiasms developed elsewhere.’ In the summer of 1848 he 
became a father when Fanny gave birth to their first child, Maurice, 
and they found a larger house to rent in Upper Berkeley Street. They 
had a spare room and Tom’s brother George, still unmarried after three 
years as a private tutor at Harrow, came to them as a lodger. He had 
decided at last that he would be a lawyer so he completed postgraduate 
studies at Oxford and was awarded the degree of doctor of civil laws 
and then started to study at Lincoln’s Inn, staying with Tom and Fanny 
until the autumn of 1850. 


Frederick Maurice and Christian Socialism 


Tom and Fanny Hughes’s decision to name their baby son Maurice 
was a tribute to the man who had taken Thomas Arnold’s place as 
Tom’s spiritual mentor. In June 1846 the Revd Frederick Denison 
Maurice, aged 41, was appointed chaplain to Lincoln’s Inn, with a 
salary of £300 a year to add to his emoluments as professor of English 
literature and history at King’s College London. In his youth he was 
recognised as academically outstanding and he had collected a degree 
in civil law from Cambridge and another in theology from Oxford. 
After ordination in 1835 he was for a time a parish priest and then a 
religious and educational journalist before taking up his post at King’s. 
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Restless students at the college tended to be bored by his 
philosophically inclined lectures but at Lincoln’s Inn he took daily 
morning prayers and a full service on Sunday afternoons and his 
sermons attracted a notable following of young barristers who included 
Tom Hughes as well as future celebrities such as Charles Kingsley and 
John Ludlow. In Tom’s case he was attracted to Maurice because, like 
Arnold, Maurice was deeply conscious of social inequalities and 
ashamed of the fact that followers of the Anglican Church at the time 
were far too inclined to sideline the needs of the poor. Maurice had 
already put forward these views in some ten publications as well as 
hundreds of sermons and lectures. Despite his strong opinions he was 
a gentle, saintly man who inspired devotion in his young followers, all 
of whom were galvanised into action by the outbreak of political 
revolution across Europe early in 1848.8 

This ‘year of revolutions’ saw major political upheavals in 
France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Hungary and Sweden as well as unrest 
in several more countries. The common theme was a fightback by 
oppressed working people, led by radical intellectuals, against state 
governments dominated by aristocrats and middle class entrepreneurs. 
In France a Second Republic was established and a greater degree of 
constitutional government was achieved in the German states as well 
as the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Closer to home, radicals in Ireland, 
which was already suffering from a disastrous famine, launched a 
‘Young Ireland’ movement, demanding major social and political 
reforms. 

In England, although the Corn Laws had been abolished in 
1846, the authorities were very worried that the Chartist movement 
would develop into a full-scale revolution. Indeed as soon as news of 
the revolt in Paris came through in February 1848 Chartist agitation 
was renewed and a large meeting was called to meet on Kennington 
Common in London on 10 April which would then march to 
parliament and present a giant petition with an alleged five million 
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signatures. The government recruited 100,000 special constables to 
meet the threat, so the march was cancelled, though the petition was 
delivered in three hansom cabs. Again, it was rejected by parliament 
and Chartism began to die down as a political force. Tom Hughes 
volunteered as a special constable on this occasion, ‘though with 
shrewd misgivings in my mind that the Chartists had a lot to say for 
themselves’.? 

Traditional Anglicans generally held the view that the Church 
should remain above politics but Frederick Maurice and his following 
of barristers and students from Lincoln’s Inn broadly agreed with the 
Chartists’ social and political aims, though not their violent methods. 
In May 1848 Maurice and Ludlow edited a weekly journal, Politics for 
the People, with contributions by Charles Kingsley and Arthur Stanley 
among others. It lasted only a few weeks but afterwards many of those 
who had written for it continued to meet at Maurice’s house for Bible 
study classes and he sent several of them, including Tom Hughes, to 
teach in a ‘ragged school’ for the poor near Lincoln’s Inn. 

Meanwhile, John Ludlow had seen in post-revolutionary Paris 
the beneficial effects of workers’ associations, where businesses and 
employees were able to organize themselves co-operatively rather than 
in direct competition, as favoured by capitalists. Maurice and his 
associates held meetings with working men’s groups and became 
strong supporters of the co-operative movement, first pioneered in 
Rochdale in 1844. Aware that one of the worst abuses was the ‘sweat- 
shop’ conditions in which many poor people slaved away for minimal 
wages in the London tailoring industry, they first set up a tailors’ 
association and had 24 people working together by April 1850, soon 
joined by many more. Following this, a central committee was set up 
and tasked with helping more working men’s associations to be formed. 
Tom Hughes was an enthusiastic supporter of all these activities and 
a prominent and popular member of the organizing committees. He 
recalled: 
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Two of Hughes’s best friends. John Ludlow (top) 
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We were all busy men, tied to offices from ten till five, 
sO we met at six in the morning and eight at night to 
settle our rules and organize our work. We were all poor 
men too, but soon scraped together enough money to 
start our first Association. This we resolved should be 
a tailoring establishment, for which we could ourselves, 
with the help of our friends, find sufficient custom in 
the first instance. We had no difficulty in hiring good 
airy workshops, but how to fill them was the rub. We 
were now in communication with a number of poor 
workpeople, especially among the Chartists and to cut 
a long story short started our Association with a slop- 
worker who had been in prison as manager and some 
dozen associates of kindred opinions in_ the 
workroom....Most of my friends looked very serious 
and prophesied that my prospects at the Bar would be 
ruined.... and indeed I was dreadfully afraid of this 
myself. But the state of things in England was so serious 
and I was so thoroughly convinced of the necessity of 
work in this direction, that I couldn’t give it up. No 
doubt I lost some business by it but other business 
came, as I was wonderfully punctual at Chambers and 
soon got to be friends with my few clients.... 1° 


Increasingly, Maurice and his group were being known as 
‘Christian Socialists’ and Tom Hughes was widely considered to be 
one of their most popular and influential members, admired for his 
‘knightlike loyalty, humane geniality and simple Christian faith’." 
Tom’s first major venture as an author was a pamphlet he produced 
during the course of 1850 entitled History of the Working Tailors’ 
Association, 34 Great Castle Street, which explained how the association 
had been set up and how it worked. Early in 1851 Tom travelled with 
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Maurice up to Lancashire to encourage the establishment of co- 
operatives and addressed an audience of 800 people in the new Bury 
Town Hall as well as another large meeting in Manchester. In 
September he made a similar journey with Ludlow to Yorkshire but 
found that joint-stock enterprises were more popular and successful 
there than co-operatives. A few months later he gave a well-attended 
lecture in Reading on the evils of the sweat shop system, which was 
published as a pamphlet towards the end of 1852. 

By now Hughes had agreed to be the editor of the Journal of 
Association, formerly named the Christian Socialist, and in its pages he 
steadfastly wrote in support of the 1852 strike of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, which was defeated through a lock-out by the 
employers, lasting several weeks. The lock-out eventually drove most 
men back to work with a promise that they would not join a trade union 
but Tom’s support made him many friends in the trade union 
movement, which he supported for the rest of his life. 

On 30 June 1852 an ‘Industrial and Provident Societies Act’ 
became law after hard work by three Lincoln’s Inn barristers; Robert 
Slaney, Edward Neale and Tom Hughes. Slaney and Neale were 
considerably older than Hughes and Slaney had been MP for 
Shrewsbury since 1826, but they were all friends and of a radical frame 
of mind. Between them they worked over two years to change the 
existing laws, which did not protect co-operative enterprises from 
greedy or dishonest trustees. Tom knew this well because he was 
already an expert on trustee law and this resulted in his being invited 
to be a trustee of many enterprises throughout his life. Slaney was able 
to get a parliamentary committee set up to look at the problem during 
1850 and Tom gave evidence to it. But despite a favourable report by 
this committee and another in 1851 nothing was done until 1852 when 
the concerted efforts of Slaney, Neale and Hughes resulted in the 
successful passage of the bill through parliament. Though many of the 
co-operative rank and file did not understand the detailed legal issues 
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at stake at the time, the Act undoubtedly made the growth of co- 
operatives in the UK financially more viable and secure and it must 
rank as one of Tom Hughes’s major achievements as a lawyer.'” 

The ‘Christian Socialist’ enthusiasm that had blossomed in 
1848 proved to be relatively short-lived and by 1853 it had passed its 
peak. Moreover, many of the co-operative associations which had been 
set up struggled to survive. Neale, for instance, founded the first co- 
operative store in London and supported two builders’ associations as 
well as setting up a Central Co-operative Agency, all of which failed, 
leaving him with disastrous financial losses. Tom Hughes told his 
influential Christian Socialist friend and contemporary George 
Robinson, Viscount Goderich, born in Downing Street when his father 
was prime minister, that he lost a thousand pounds when the Working 
Tailors’ scheme eventually folded in 1856, leaving him, as he put it, ‘a 
poor man for years’.!* But all this pioneering work was not wasted 
because the co-operative movement would eventually have its day: 
though not yet. 

1853 brought a crisis in the life of Frederick Maurice because 
the authorities at King’s College decided that his unorthodox political 
and social views were inappropriate for the education of their students 
and he was asked to resign. In 1847 he had become the founding 
principal of Queen’s College, originally intended as an educational 
institution for female governesses and situated in Harley Street, 
London. Its aims were extended and early classes contained girls from 
the ages of 12 to 20. Maurice was principal until 1853 and his liberal 
ideas about education remained part of the college’s philosophy: today 
it is a famous independent day school for some 520 girls and it still 
reveres Maurice as its liberal-minded founder. 

Searching for a new venture, Maurice became interested in the 
idea of a working men’s college. The Revd Robert Bayley had opened 
a school for poor boys and girls from the age of thirteen upwards in 
Sheffield in 1842: it proved to be very popular and 300 students had 
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been enrolled by the end of the decade. In 1853 Edward Neale 
recommended to the Christian Socialist committee that something 
similar should be attempted in London and early in 1854’Tom Hughes 
formally proposed ‘the establishment of a People’s College in 
connection with the Metropolitan Association’.'* Maurice embraced 
the idea with enthusiasm, drew up plans for its organisation and as the 
first principal gave an inaugural address on 30 October 1854 in St 
Martin’s Hall. The following day, the new institution, to be called the 
‘Working Men’s College’ opened at 31 Red Lion Square in Holborn 
with about 130 students on the roll: pressure of numbers soon led toa 
move to larger premises at 45 Great Ormond Street in 1857. 

Maurice envisaged the college as a place of broad liberal 
education, not merely a technical college, where men would be taught 
how to be both good Christians and good citizens. Classes took place 
in the evening between 8.00 pm and 10.00 and Maurice taught 
theology and English literature while Ludlow lectured on the law of 
partnerships. The college and its aims appealed strongly to young 
intellectuals such as Dante Gabriel Rosetti, Lowes Dickinson and John 
Ruskin, who taught drawing until 1860. With all this teaching talent 
available, Hughes had to find his own niche: 


I found it at first very hard to discover my mission at 
the college. I tried lectures on the law of combination 
and association, but they did not draw, and all the other 
classes for which I was competent were filled by much 
better teachers from amongst our number. So, noting 
how badly set up the men were with round shoulders 
and slouching gait and how much they needed some 
strong exercise to supple them, I started a boxing class 
and had some horizontal and parallel bars put up in the 
back yard. These proved a great success and at last it 
became clear to me that all my Oxford time spent on 
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such matters had not been thrown away. In connection 
with the boxing and gymnastic classes we started social 
gatherings for talk and songs, over a cup of tea, which 
also were wonderfully successful.'> 


It seems that all the students were expected to box with Tom, 
in his trousers and flannel shirt with sleeves rolled up. One of his 
friends wrote ‘It was a pretty sight to see him, with his lithe, well-built 
form and cheery smile, as vigorous and alert he met the onslaught of 
rougher assailants and boxed gracefully and smartly with those who 
were more scientific in the use of the gloves’. But Tom’s best pupil 
advised others not to hit him on the nose by accident, because ‘If you 
do, you'll catch it’.'° Not surprisingly, Tom founded a cricket and a 
rowing club for the college as well. 

While all this was going on, Tom and his barrister friend John 
Ludlow had decided that they would experiment on the domestic front 
by building a large family house in Wimbledon, which their families 
would share. The house, named “The Firs’ was designed by the 
architect FC Penrose and built by men from the North London 
Working Builders Association and it was ready for occupation in the 
spring of 1854. Some parts of the house were private to each family, 
but there were common sections, including a library. Tom’s eldest 
children Maurice and Evie were toddlers by now and Fanny was 
carrying their third child, Jim. The new house was far more suitable 
for entertaining than their former home and events took place which 
were linked to the college, such as talks on botany by Charles Kingsley 
and on butterflies by Lord Goderich. The novelist Mrs Gaskell was a 
visitor as well as the young publisher Alexander Macmillan. 

The summer brought opportunities for holidays away from 
London. In 1855 the Hughes family returned to’Tom’s Uffington roots 
and stayed with his younger brother John, who was by now the rector 
of Longcot, only three miles from the White Horse. Of course they 
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were taken to the famous hill and told stories of dragons and shown 
the parish church where ‘the bones of many generations of my 
illustrious progenitors rest’, as Tom told Goderich. Then they set off 
for the seaside at Torquay and no doubt visited Fanny’s family in 
Devonshire. The following year Tom accepted an invitation from 
Charles Kingsley and another friend, Tom Taylor, to spend some time 
in Snowdonia, which the ‘romantics’ had made a fashionable place for 
the gentry to visit. Tom took his son Maurice along with him and they 
had a splendid time in the area round Pen y Gwryd, which Tom 
described at some length in letters to Goderich, who was clearly at this 
time a close friend. Tom Taylor, the companion of Kingsley and 
Hughes on this trip wrote of them: 


I am abandoned to two wild men — mountain-climbers, 
salmon-seekers, plant-pickers, rock-renders — and if I 
come back with whole bones it will be a crowning mercy. 
I write cheerful letters home, not to alarm my wife, but 
in truth I go in fear of my life between this Socialist 
lawyer and this Socialist parson — two unnatural 
varieties of the genus professional man, each caring 
more for his neighbour than himself or his cloth, and 
thus departing from the wholesome rules of his craft.'” 
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The Arnold effect, 1842-1857 


As we have seen, Dr Hawkins, then a fellow of Oriel College, had stated 
that, if appointed head at Rugby, Thomas Arnold would ‘change the 
face of education all through the public schools of England’. This was 
a very ambitious claim and taken literally, it was never achieved. Arnold 
made important changes to the structure and morale of Rugby School 
and he was certainly a ‘great’ headmaster because a large number of 
his staff and pupils regarded him as such, even though important 
sections of the national community considered him a dangerous 
radical. But did Arnold ‘change the face of education’ even at Rugby? 
In one essential respect he did not. Most critics of the public school 
system when Arnold arrived at Rugby objected to the fact that the 
schools were obsessed with teaching the dead Latin and Greek 
languages and ancient history whereas to the go-ahead members of the 
nineteenth century middle classes who were ultimately to make Britain 
the most powerful nation on Earth, the need was for more knowledge 
of science and mathematics. Yet Arnold preserved the central position 
of the classical curriculum at Rugby, only altering it at the margins 
with the add-ons of history and geography. 

Another criticism of the public schools, even then, was that they 
were socially divisive but if anything Arnold made any division wider. 
Lawrence Sheriff had founded Rugby as a free grammar school for 
poor local boys and there were still a good many free-place local boys 
on the foundation when Arnold arrived. But it was his avowed policy 
to reduce the number of these boys and to recruit from the more 
promising upper-middle classes. Accusations that the eighteenth- 
century public schools were the nurseries of all barbarity, vice and 
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corruption has been given far too much prominence because England 
in that century was full of barbarity, vice and corruption in all branches 
of society. Arnold did clean up Rugby to some extent but it was never 
free of gross abuses, even in his time. Arnold gave real power to clever 
senior boys and advocated the use of corporal punishment and the 
institution of fagging, but all of this had been present in the public 
schools long before his time. 

Even Arnold’s insistence on the importance of Christian 
worship was nothing new: Winchester and Eton had enjoyed the use 
of impressive school chapels for centuries. Moreover, neither of these 
schools was in any significant way immediately influenced by what 
Arnold did at Rugby and this can also be said for Westminster, 
Charterhouse and Shrewsbury as well as the famous day schools, St 
Paul’s and Merchant ‘Taylors’. The only school among the nine 
recognised public schools which felt the immediate influence of Arnold 
during his lifetime was Rugby itself. 

So if Arthur Stanley had not published his biography in 1844 
it is possible that Arnold’s influence would not have been felt much 
beyond the Close at Rugby. But the book made Arnold nationally 
famous in death as he had never been in life and the eyes of many were 
consequently turned towards Rugby School to understand what lessons 
could be learnt from his legacy. Arnold’s successor was Archibald Tait 
who was hard-working and a good organizer, though he had little of 
Arnold’s famous ‘charisma’. Yet during his seven years at Rugby the 
number of pupils rose from around 350 to nearly 500. This must partly 
have been because of the growing fame of Arnold’s reputation but it 
was also caused by the development of railway connections to Rugby 
which made boarding more practical. Indeed the growth in popularity 
of boarding schools in England after Arnold’s death was far more the 
result of the development of rail transport than anything else. 

Cheltenham College dates from 1841 and Marlborough in 
Wiltshire and Rossall in Lancashire from 1843 and 1844 respectively. 
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These schools were not directly connected with Rugby either through 
their founders or first heads. Moreover, James Prince Lee, who became 
headmaster of King Edward’s School in Birmingham in 1837, shortly 
after leaving the staff at Rugby, did nothing to reform or reshape his 
school, admittedly a day school, in the mould of Rugby. The first 
significant new schools founded after the publication of Stanley’s 
biography were Radley in 1847 and Lancing in 1848 but their founders, 
William Sewell and Nathaniel Woodard respectively were not followers 
of Arnold and had their own very clear concepts of what an ideal school 
should be. Woodard was in fact a disciple of the Tractarians and all the 
eleven boarding schools he eventually founded were High Church 
institutions.! 

The disciple of Arnold who undoubtedly did make an 
important and early impact on one of the nine famous public schools 
was his former pupil Charles Vaughan who left Rugby in 1832, enjoyed 
a brilliant career at Cambridge, became a fellow there, then vicar of St 
Martin’s Leicester and in 1845, the year after Stanley’s biography, at 
the age of 29 he was appointed headmaster of Harrow. Five years later 
he married Catherine Stanley, Arthur’s younger sister, thus making his 
Arnoldian credentials even stronger. Largely as a result of the 
incompetence of his predecessors numbers in the school had dropped 
to only sixty when he took over but within two years they rose to 200 
and by the time he resigned in 1859 they had reached 466 and a very 
remarkable transformation had taken place in the fortunes of the 
school. As a headmaster Vaughan was Arnold without the extremes: 
‘tactful, dignified, charming in manner, a first-rate scholar, he achieved 
discipline without friction’.” 

Harrow’s senior boys were called monitors and Vaughan 
maintained their number at fifteen and gave them powers and 
responsibilities similar to Arnold’s praepostors. He managed to attract 
to Harrow some very able schoolmasters such as Frederic Farrar, 
Steuart Pears and Edward Bradby (who had been a boy at Rugby under 
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Arnold) all of whom later became influential headmasters at 
Marlborough, Repton and Haileybury, respectively. Vaughan was also 
a building headmaster, responsible for several large boarding houses 
and a reconstructed chapel. He was offered the bishopric of Rochester 
but to everyone’s amazement he refused it and took up lesser 
appointments. Only in the 1970s was it revealed that he had been 
sending love-letters to one of his boys and that this came to the secret 
notice of a parent, who threatened exposure if Vaughan were ever to 
accept high office in the Church. What Dr Arnold would have thought 
about this is an interesting question. 

The next important Arnoldian impact was not made at one of 
the nine established schools, but at one of the new ones, Marlborough 
College. In 1843 this was founded, with little reference to Arnold or 
Rugby, to provide a suitable school for the sons of Anglican clergymen 
and the first head (called the Master) was Matthew Wilkinson, a former 
Cambridge fellow, parish priest and headmaster of two proprietary 
schools. The school was situated in a small town on the Wiltshire 
Downs and would have been impractical before the railway reached 
nearby Swindon. As it was, it attracted a large number of pupils — too 
large for Wilkinson, who never managed to assert control over its 
organisation or discipline. During his time there (1843 to 1852) the 
college lurched from crisis to crisis, culminating in the last serious 
public school rebellion in 1851. Unlike Arnold, Wilkinson allowed 
himself to be micromanaged by the governors in London, and unlike 
Arnold, he did not approve of corporal punishment. He resigned after 
the rebellion, with the school on the brink of closure. 

At this point the governors turned to Rugby and appointed 
George Cotton as the second Master. A product of Westminster and 
Cambridge he was appointed to teach at Rugby by Arnold in 1837 and 
as we have seen he was much admired by his pupil Tom Hughes, who 
featured him in his Tom Brown book as ‘the young master’. Casting 
aside his original evangelical beliefs Cotton became a devoted 
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Arnoldian: he served loyally under Tait as a housemaster and was 
appointed to succeed Wilkinson in 1852. Within six years and 
employing methods that were totally Arnoldian, he brought the school 
completely under his control before leaving to become bishop of 
Calcutta. The governors then looked to Rugby again and appointed 
George Bradley, another housemaster there, to follow him. In his 
twelve years as Master Bradley built on Cotton’s achievements and 
raised Marlborough to a very high level of academic achievement, so 
that the Taunton Commission of 1868 was able to rank Marlborough 
and Rugby, in that order, as the two highest-achieving English schools 
in terms of Oxbridge open scholarships.* 


Tom Brown’s School Days 


So, as Thomas Hughes was walking in Snowdonia with Charles 
Kingsley, Tom ‘Taylor and young Maurice in 1856 and the idea of a 
‘ripping yarn’ based on his own school days had already formed in his 
mind, there were only three English schools which by then had 
developed as unmistakably ‘Arnoldian’. They were Rugby, Harrow and 
Marlborough and they were buttressed by Stanley’s biography of 
Arnold which provided them with a revered text from which they 
could draw strength and inspiration. But Winchester, Eton, 
Westminster, Shrewsbury and Charterhouse remained true to their 
own traditions. And not only these: across England there were many 
hundreds of grammar schools of ancient foundation, nearly all day 
schools and many quite small, which remained unaffected by any 
message from Rugby. 

It seems that Hughes wrote most of 7om Brown’s School Days 
during the summer of 1856 and that it was mainly intended for the 
entertainment and instruction of his son Maurice, who would soon be 
off to school himself: Hughes showed early sections of his draft to John 
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Ludlow in their shared library at The Firs in Wimbledon and Ludlow, 
never having remotely viewed Hughes as a literary talent, was amazed. 
He said that it should certainly be published, so Hughes turned to his 
Christian Socialist friends Daniel Macmillan and his younger brother 
Alexander. The sons of a modest crofting family from the Isle of Arran, 
these two migrated to London and then Cambridge where from selling 
books they moved into publishing in 1844, starting with academic and 
theological works, including the writings of Frederick Maurice. In 1855 
they had their first major success with Charles Kingsley’s novel 
Westward Ho! and Hughes wrote to them in September 1856, 
announcing in his typically jocular way that ‘.....as I always told you, 
I am going to make your fortune, and you’ll be happy to know that the 
feat is almost or at least more than half done. I’ve been and gone and 
written or got into my head a one vol. novel, a novel for boys, to wit 
Rugby in Arnold’s time...’> Alexander Macmillan was immediately 
enthusiastic and discussions began about whether it should come out 
as a serial in a magazine or as a book. 

Then came tragedy. A major killer of children between the ages 
of five and fifteen until the introduction of antibiotics in the 1920s was 
scarlet fever, so called because the children suffered from a fever and 
a reddening of the skin. It was an infection easily passed from one child 
to the next and Maurice Hughes was the first to show symptoms, 
followed by his siblings Evie, Jim, Caroline and Fanny. All recovered 
except Evie who seemed to be getting better but then had a sudden 
relapse and died in her father’s arms on 3 December, 1856, just five 
years old. Tom and Fanny were distraught: all thought of the book was 
abandoned and they went down to Devon and then Brighton to escape 
the memories. But encouraged by Charles Kingsley, who reckoned the 
book would be a ‘very great hit’ Hughes was able to get back to work 
in the new year. 

On 24 April 1857 the first edition of the book was released, with 
the author only named as an Old Boy of Rugby School. Subsequent 
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editions followed rapidly in July, September, October and November, 
selling nearly 9,000 copies and providing Hughes with a handsome 
£1,250. A sixth edition was printed in February 1858 with a new 
preface by Hughes on the subject of bullying, which, of course, he 
denounced. He also said that some critics had complained that in the 
book there was ‘too much preaching’, to which his response was: 


Why, my whole object in writing at all was to get the 
chance of preaching! When a man comes to my time of 
life and has his bread to make and very little time to 
spare, is it likely that he will spend almost the whole of 
his yearly vacation in writing a story just to amuse 
people? I think not. At any rate, I wouldn’t do so 
myself.® 


Subsequent editions continued to sell well in the UK and America and 
the book was translated into French and German and by 1890 there 
had been nearly fifty editions or reprints in the UK.’ Although 
originally anonymous, Hughes’s authorship soon became well-known 
and it made him into a famous literary figure. 

As it turned out this Tom Brown novel was by far the best book 
that Hughes ever wrote, though he eventually produced twenty worthy 
volumes as well as a vast amount of journalism and magazine articles. 
The main reasons for its success is that it is genuinely well written and 
takes the reader, who is assumed to be a boy of school age, along at a 
cheery pace with a very accurate understanding of what it is to be a 
boy with uncomplicated boyish interests, and in this respect it can 
perhaps be compared with the work of Roald Dahl and JK Rowling. 
But along with the boyish adventures and scrapes that Tom Brown 
experiences there is the wider theme of Christian morality, social class 
and the purpose of education which also made the book of special 
interest to the adult population at the time. Moreover, cultivated 
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British readers who had become acquainted with Arnold through 
Stanley’s biography were here provided with another heroic portrait 
of him, presented from a different perspective and in a shorter and 
more lively form. As to the question of why this is so much better 
written than any of Hughes’s other books, the answer is that it is the 
only one he wrote specifically for English boys, and Hughes, in this 
debut novel but nowhere else, showed that he had a special genius for 
writing in this way. 

As to whether Tom Brown is Tom Hughes there can only be an 
affirmative answer, despite the fact that Hughes attempted to deny it. 
All the names of the main characters are fictitious except for Arnold, 
who is usually ‘the Doctor’, but the Rugby school buildings, 
curriculum, traditions, games and pastimes are faithful descriptions 
of how Hughes found them as a boy and the characters of Harry East, 
George Arthur and the villain Flashman were surely based on 
contemporaries he had known. Even ‘the Browns’ were the Hughes 
family, with Squire Brown being John Hughes of Donnington Priory 
and young Tom Brown being Tom Hughes, reared as a true English 
boy (and a gentleman) in the Berkshire countryside he loved. After a 
few terms at a private school just like Twyford Tom Brown is sent by 
his father to Rugby not so much to be turned into a scholar but to 
remain a gentleman, honest, courageous and true, a tradition going 
back in England to Chaucer’s ‘verray, parfit, gentil knyght’ and way 
beyond.® 

Tom Brown, having had a series of boyish adventures at home 
in Berkshire and at his private school and even on the stagecoach taking 
him to Rugby, does not arrive at the school until Chapter Five, the first 
page of which is devoted to his meeting with Harry East, his senior by 
one term, and ‘frank, hearty and good-natured, well satisfied with 
himself and his position, and chock-full of life and spirits, and all the 
Rugby prejudices and traditions...’ Hughes was eleven when he started 
at Rugby and Tom Brown was the same, so for much of the novel Tom 
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Tom Brown exhausted after his 
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Tom and East’s first encounter with the Doctor. 
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Tom and his friends get their revenge on Flashman. 
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and his friends are actually quite small boys. Without delay or 
ceremony Tom is introduced to the chaotic game that was Rugby 
football in those days, with scores of players on both sides and lots of 
kicking and hacking — though no running with the ball is mentioned. 
Then Tom is introduced to the long hare and hounds runs, gets into 
trouble, arrives back at school late and is sent with East for his first 
disciplinary encounter with the Doctor who is surrounded by his 
family and engaged in making a wooden boat for one of his young sons. 
In kindly tones he sends them off to change their wet clothes and 
makes sure they have some supper. 

Next comes the notorious encounter with the brilliantly-named 
bully Flashman over the real-life issue of whether junior boys should 
fag for the fifth form as well as the sixth. Flashman, despite his 
seventeen years, is only in the fifth form but is determined to make 
junior boys fag for him. Enraged when Tom is lucky in a draw over a 
racing bet Flashman and his cronies hold him over the fire in the 
School House hall so that Tom’s legs and back are scorched and he 
faints, though recovers, and does not name names, of course. But 
Flashman’s days are numbered: the fags gang up on him and ‘the 
Doctor, who had long had his eye on Flashman, arranged for his 
withdrawal’. Arnold had famously said in real life that it was the first 
and last duty of a headmaster to get rid of unpromising material. 

As the terms pass Tom and East move slowly up the school but 
they are known to be tearaways and mischief-makers, though with good 
hearts. Tom is caught poaching on the Avon by a gamekeeper, climbs 
a tree and shouts ‘blackguard names’, but has to come down eventually 
and is taken to the Doctor and flogged — the first of many times. But 
the gamekeeper lets him keep his fishing rod, so they become firm 
friends. Almost the next day a fair comes to Rugby town and the 
headmaster puts it out of bounds. Of course Tom and East go and are 
found and flogged even more soundly this time. As they leave Arnold’s 
study a praepostor enters and Arnold tells him to deal severely with a 
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boy in his house who is a bully; ‘you see, I do not know anything of the 
case officially, and if I take any notice of it at all, I must publicly expel 
the boy. I don’t wish to do that because I think there is some good in 
him. There’s nothing for it but a good sound thrashing’. Of course, 
says Hughes, addressing his young readers, years afterwards the 
punished boy sought out his head of house ‘and thanked him, saying 
it had been the kindest act which had ever been done upon him, and 
the turning-point in his character, and a very good fellow he became, 
and a credit to his school’. 

The Doctor’s answer to the wayward nature of Tom Brown, by 
now fourteen, is to put him in charge of a delicate new boy called 
George Arthur, one year younger, who is sweet and good and 
academically gifted but without the protection of a popular and sturdy 
boy like Tom he would have had a tough time in School House. Tom 
is horrified at the idea but takes on the task dutifully, even on Arthur’s 
first night when, in a dormitory full of fourth form boys, Arthur kneels 
down by his bed to pray and is jeered at and called a ‘snivelling young 
shaver’ by one boy who is promptly hit by a boot thrown by Tom, who 
says that the other boot is ready for anyone else who jeers. ‘It was no 
light act of courage in those days my dear boys’ writes Hughes, ‘for a 
little fellow to say his prayers publicly, even at Rugby. A few years later, 
when Arnold’s manly piety had begun to leaven the school, the tables 
turned’. Meanwhile, Tom’s conscience is stricken and soon he too is 
saying his prayers, and most of the dormitory with him. 

In due course Arthur makes friends with an eccentric boy called 
Martin, nicknamed ‘the Madman’ and they go bird nesting with Tom 
and East and are pursued by a farmer who accuses them of stealing 
chickens. Luckily a sensible praepostor comes along, the farmer thinks 
he is a master and settles for two shillings in damages, much to Tom’s 
relief. Then comes Tom’s famous fight with ‘Slogger Williams’ who 
threatens to punch Arthur’s head because, being a ‘swot’ he construed 
more than the regulation forty lines in class, showing up all the other 
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boys. On Arthur’s behalf Tom challenges Williams to a fight — a 
longstanding and respectable tradition among Rugby boys. It is a fist 
fight-cum-wrestling match which takes place within a ring of boys and 
with timed rounds. Despite Tom being smaller and younger he holds 
his own for more than half an hour until at last the Doctor is seen on 
the horizon and everyone scatters except a School House praepostor 
who has been watching to ensure fair play. Arnold is not impressed: 
‘Hah, Brooke, I am surprised to see you here. Don’t you know that I 
expect the sixth to stop fighting....1 expect you to stop all fights in 
future at once.’ 

‘Two years pass, which takes Tom and East to the age of sixteen: 
‘Great strapping boys they are, but still thorough boys’. They are in 
the fifth form, though Arthur, a year younger, is above them in ‘the 
Twenty’, though Tom is playing for the cricket eleven. Then a boy 
sickens with a fever, followed by more and Arthur sickens too. One boy 
dies and the Doctor leaves the boy’s deathbed and tells the assembled 
school that he could bear the contrast between life and death, but: 


I did feel that if at that moment any of those faults had 
been brought before me which sometimes occur 
amongst us; had I heard that any of you had been guilty 
of falsehood, or of drunkenness, or of any other such 
sin; had I heard from any quarter the language of 
profaneness, or of unkindness, or of indecency; had I 
heard or seen of any signs of that wretched folly which 
courts the laugh of fools by affecting not to dread evil 
and not to care for good, then .....the scene I had just 
quitted would have been intensely painful. 


Arthur’s illness gets worse and Tom is terrified that, with his 


weak constitution, Arthur will not survive. Eventually he is allowed to 
see the pallid patient who is sufficiently recovered to be sent home, and 
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they have an earnest conversation in which Arthur asks Tom to give 
up the use of ‘cribs’ which many pupils use to translate their set 
classical texts. ‘Why?’ asks Tom and Arthur replies ‘because you’re the 
honestest boy in Rugby, and that ain’t honest’: 


‘I don’t see that’. 

‘What were you sent to Rugby for?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know exactly — nobody ever told me. I 
suppose because all boys are sent to a public school, in 
England.’ 

‘But what do you think yourself? What do you want to 
do here, and so carry away?’ 

Tom thought a minute. ‘I want to be Al at cricket and 
football, and all the other games, and to make my hands 
keep my head against any other fellow, lout or 
gentleman. I want to get into the sixth before I leave, 
and please the Doctor, and I want to carry away just as 
much Latin and Greek as will carry me through Oxford 
respectably....1 want to leave behind me’, said Tom, 
speaking slow and looking much moved, ‘the name of a 
fellow who never bullied a little boy or turned his back 
ona big one’. 


Chapter Eight is entitled “Tom Brown’s Last Match’ and 
begins with Hughes telling his readers that ‘I little thought last long 
vacation, while I began these pages to help while away some spare time 
at a watering-place, how vividly many an old scene, which had lain 
hidden away for years in some dusty corner of my brain, would come 
back again and stand before me as clear and bright as if it happened 
yesterday’. Another two years have passed and it is the end of the 
summer half. The school is batting against the MCC on the Close and 
Arthur is not only restored to full health, but is a member of the team. 
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Tom, the sporting hero, carried on the shoulders of his team 
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Tom, by now an Old Rugbeian, pays his 


respects at Arnold’s tomb in Rugby Chapel. 
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And what of Tom? 


...1n white flannel shirt and trousers, straw hat, the 
captain’s belt and untanned yellow cricket shoes which all 
the eleven wear, sits a strapping figure near six feet high, 
with ruddy tanned face and whiskers, curly brown hair 
and a laughing, dancing eye... It is Tom Brown, grown into 
a young man nineteen years old, a praepostor and captain 
of the eleven, spending his last day as a Rugby boy... 


While watching their side bat Tom and Arthur discuss Greek 
plays with a much admired young master (George Cotton) and also try 
to explain to him what a fine game cricket 1s: 


‘But it’s more than a game, it’s an institution’ said Tom. 
‘Yes’, said Arthur, ‘the birthright of British boys, old 
and young, as habeas corpus and trial by jury are of 
British men’. 

“The discipline and reliance on one another which it 
teaches is so valuable, I think’, went on the master, ‘it 
ought to be such an unselfish game. It merges the 
individual in the eleven; he doesn’t play that he may win, 
but that his side may...and then the captain of the 
eleven’, said the master, ‘what a post is his in our school- 
world! Almost as hard as the Doctor’s; requiring skill and 
gentleness and firmness, and I know not what other rare 
qualities....Perhaps ours is the only little corner of the 
British Empire which is thoroughly, wisely and strongly 
ruled just now. I’m more and more thankful every day of 
my life that I came here to be under him’. 

‘Soam I’, said ’Tom, ‘and more and more sorry that I’ve 
got to leave’. 
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Reviews of the book in British newspapers and journals were 
extremely favourable, some of them ecstatic, and in October 1857 The 
Times ran a review across two and a half columns which described it 
as the ‘truest, liveliest and most sympathising description of an unique 
phase of British life that has yet been given to the public’.’ In the same 
month the Sydney Morning Herald in Australia told its readers that 
Hughes had ‘written a book which will interest almost equally 
thoughtful youths and general men who look back to their youth with 
pleasure....its tone is so hearty, its good sense so strong and so 
thoroughly national, its morality so high and yet so simple and so 
practical, that it must recommend itself as one of the most delightful 
and at the same time true pictures of the better sort of schoolboy life 
ever published. We venture to prophesy for it an extended and 
permanent popularity’.'° 

Also in Australia, a letter was published in a Melbourne journal 
in 1858 suggesting that a football club should be founded to keep 
cricketers fit in the winter. The author was Australian-born Tom Wills 
who was sent to school at Rugby in 1849, aged fourteen. There he 
played football and captained the cricket eleven, going on to gain a blue 
at Cambridge before returning to his homeland to become a cricket 
legend. In the month following his letter he refereed a 40-a-side rugby 
match between Scotch College and Melbourne Grammar (which lasted 
three hours) and Australian rugby was on its way.!! 

In the United States the influence of Tom Brown was felt 
almost immediately. In March 1858 an article appeared in Atlantic 
Monthly, written by Thomas Higginson, who called for all Americans 
to heed the importance of a healthy body, while Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote in the same year ‘I am satisfied that such a set of black-coated, 
stiff-jointed, soft-muscled, paste-complexioned youth as we can boast 
in our Atlantic cities never before sprang from loins of Anglo-Saxon 
lineage...’ By 1868 Dr William Poland, newly headmaster of Worcester 
Academy in Massachusetts, announced that he had read the Tom 
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The cricket match talk between Tom Brown, 
George Arthur and a young master. 


Brown book and wanted his school to be ‘An American Rugby’: then 
in 1877 a famous Andover School noted ‘The remark has come to us 
[that] if there is a school in this country that resembles Rugby, it is 
Phillips Academy’. Enthusiasm for games swept across the country, 
with baseball taking the place of cricket — largely because it did not 
require high-maintenance pitches — and American rules football 
emerging out of the Rugby game, while ‘crew’ became very popular 
wherever there was a suitable river or lake for rowing. !” 
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The Scouring of the White Horse 


Although 1857 was a good year for Thomas Hughes because he 
published a best-selling book, it was sad in other ways because his 
friend the publisher Daniel MacMillan (the grandfather of prime 
minister Harold) died during the year and his own father died in 
December. For more than a year John Hughes had suffered from severe 
depression and he became obsessed to the point of mental instability 
by what he considered his failure to make a success of his life. After 
his death Margaret Hughes moved as a widow to Hawke House, in 
Sunbury-on-Thames. 

Meanwhile, in 1852 George Hughes had married Annie 
Seward, the adopted daughter and heiress of Lady Salusbury, who 
owned a grand house and estate at Offley Place, near Hitchin. She was 
an invalid and it was agreed that in return for their eventual inheritance 
of the estate, George and Annie would live with her at Offley in the 
summer and accompany her to Pau, in the French Pyrenees, in the 
winter. George was content with this arrangement, which made it 
unnecessary for him to pursue a career of his own, and it lasted until 
Lady Salusbury’s death in 1867, when George and Annie duly came 
into their inheritance. George took a special interest in the careers of 
his three youngest brothers, one of whom was educated at Harrow 
while George was a private tutor there. Two of them studied at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, and were members of the college eight, which to the 
delight of their brothers, rowed head of the river. 

Tom Hughes was probably hoping for similar feats one day 
from his own much-loved son, Maurice. In the summer of 1859 
Maurice and his cousin Walter were staying in Sunbury in the care of 
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their grandmother and two of Tom Hughes’s brothers, Harry and 
Arthur, and the uncles took their nephews for a swim in the Thames. 
It is not clear how it happened, but young Maurice got into difficulties 
and drowned and the distraught relatives were faced with breaking the 
news to his parents and the whole family was plunged into grief and a 
sense of loss from which Fanny found it hard to recover.! Tom and 
Fanny decided to leave their shared home at The Firs, a house now 
with memories of the deaths of two of their children, and they moved 
from Wimbledon to fashionable Park Street in Mayfair, not far from 
Grosvenor Square, where they lived, first in number 113, then 33 and 
finally 80 (all now rebuilt), until 1882. 

By now Tom was a prosperous and experienced barrister, well- 
known for his radical political and social views and increasingly famous 
because of the Tom Brown book. He and Fanny lived a very sociable 
life and were welcomed into the London and country houses of many 
influential and celebrated people, though Tom enjoyed most of all his 
membership of the nearby Cosmopolitan Club, which opened just off 
Berkeley Square in 1852. It was restricted to sixty members and it was 
open on Wednesday and Sunday evenings in rooms dominated by a 
large painting by GF Watts, one of the members. It became renowned 
as a place for conversation, attracting writers such as Anthony Trollope, 
Francis Palgrave and Edward Fitgerald, political figures such as 
William Gladstone and even the Prince of Wales. 

When you have written a best-selling novel the obvious next 
step is to write another one, especially when you have a large family to 
support: even without Evie and Maurice, Tom had seven remaining 
children. For his second book Tom looked again to his past and wove 
a short, 150-page story round his beloved White Horse at Uffington. 
A young, lower-middle class London clerk called Richard (who 
narrates the entire story) is given an unexpected fortnight’s holiday in 
August 1857 and decides to visit Joe, a friend he knew at school (not a 
public school) who has a farm near White Horse Hill. So he takes the 
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train and is collected at Farington by Joe, who lives at the farm with 
his mother and his sister Lucy, aged seventeen, with whom Richard is 
immediately smitten, though he keeps his feelings to himself. He 1s 
taken to see the White Horse and meets the local squire, who is a 
surprisingly excellent fellow, and the young and handsome parson, Mr 
Warton, likewise. Then he meets an elderly man who gives Richard 
(and the reader) a thirty page history lecture about the possible origins 
of the White Horse, the reign of King Alfred and the battle of 
Ashdown. 

At the farm Richard realises that the parson seems to be on very 
familiar terms with Lucy, which depresses him considerably. However, 
he learns more from the parson about the White Horse and the annual 
custom of ‘scouring’ it— which means cleaning out and freshening the 
chalk ditches so that the outline remains sharp. Since 1755 this custom 
has been accompanied with festivities which include wrestling and 
‘backswording’, or fighting with stout sticks. Richard helps the parson 
to find out more details about scourings in the past, which fills another 
seven pages. 

The next scouring takes place during Richard’s holiday, so the 
rest of the book describes the festivities, the backsword contests, the 
dangerous race down the very steep hill, the ‘manly’ wrestling bouts, 
the ‘catch the pig’ contest and the poetry recitals and singing, along 
with the text of about twenty poems and songs. In the last chapter 
Richard, in agonies because of his undeclared love for Lucy, learns to 
his delight from Joe that she is not engaged to the parson, who has a 
girlfriend of his own. So Richard says he wants desperately to marry 
Lucy and Joe considers the offer rather in the same way that he might 
have bought and sold a heifer and suggests that they wait until after 
Christmas, when Lucy will be eighteen. This being agreed, Richard 
gets on the train back to London and the novel ends, leaving the reader 
to guess whether he and Lucy lived happily ever after or not. 

Alexander Macmillan liked the book and in November 1858 
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produced a first edition of five thousand copies, with line drawings by 
the well-known illustrator Dicky Doyle. Another edition was needed 
by December but enthusiasm began to wane as the reading public 
realised that the appeal of this book would really be mostly to 
antiquarians and admirers of Berkshire and its rural traditions. 
Reviews registered disappointment and The Times described the novel 
as a mere thread on which to hang legends, most of them lies.” 


Tom Brown at Oxford 


Realising that he had taken a wrong turning, Hughes went back to Tom 
Brown and embarked enthusiastically on a sequel, 7Jom Brown at 
Oxford. Macmillan agreed to publish it in serial form in his new 
Macmillan’s Magazine and this explains why the novel is so inordinately 
long. The first instalment appeared in November 1859 and Hughes 
was still working on the last chapter in the middle of 1861. It was 
published in book form in America in July that year and in the UK in 
November. The story in a nutshell is that Tom Brown, leaving Rugby 
in June 1841 enjoys six months with his family in the country and 
arrives at ‘St Ambrose’ College, which is unquestionably Oriel, in 
January 1842 as a boyish nineteen-year-old. He finds that of the 80 or 
so undergraduates, a number are gentleman-commoners, wealthy 
scions of the gentry who treat the university merely as a social finishing 
school and live extravagantly, dress ‘gorgeously’, drink hard, play hard 
and chase women. 

Tom writes a long letter to ‘Geordie’ Arthur, who is still at 
school, describing what college life is like: the fine buildings, his garret 
room, his scout, the academic work — about the level of the lower fifth, 
he thinks, and chapel every morning and evening. Then he discovers 
the river and sets out, overconfidently, in a single skiff which capsizes 
by a dangerous weir and he might have drowned if another St Ambrose 
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man had not come by in another skiff and rescued him. Tom is grateful 
and wants to get to know the man, whose name is Hardy, as a friend 
but finds that he is a ‘servitor’. This means that he is a scholar entitled 
to free tuition, board and lodging in return for doing quite menial 
duties in the college, including serving the other undergraduates in 
the dining hall. The class system being what it was, servitors were not 
regarded as social equals by the other undergraduates, certainly not 
the gentlemen-commoners, among whom ‘Tom has been accepted as 
an excellent fellow, especially by Drysdale, one of their leaders. Much 
of the book hinges on the conflict that this situation provokes because 
Hardy, though strongly resenting his situation, is a stalwart Christian 
and turns out to be something of a mini-Arnold, anxious to save Tom 
from the worst excesses of Drysdale and his fast friends. Hence he 
upbraids Tom when he becomes amorously involved with a local 
barmaid and urges him to turn from ‘evil ways’. Not without 
considerable reluctance, Tom obeys. 

Instead ‘Tom develops a love affair with the river and is chosen 
for the college first eight, captained by an enigmatic but highly 
respected figure and fine oarsman, (who is clearly Hughes’s real-life 
brother, George). There is a superb description of the summer eights 
bumping races which rivals the football game in the first book, and 
there are several quite brutal town versus gown encounters, which are 
also clearly regarded as a species of sport. 

Tom does, of course, at last meet a suitable girl, the daughter 
of a country parson, no less, and they enjoy the chaperoned pleasures 
of Commemoration at Oxford, when high society parades in the Long 
Walk in Christ Church Meadows. His love affair develops, not without 
many complications, and Harry East, who had left Rugby a year earlier 
than Tom to join a regiment in India, returns and becomes entangled 
in 1t: and so it goes on as Hughes scratches his head to work out how 
to fill a few more instalments for Macmillan’s Magazine. 

The Saturday Review was pretty rude about the book, 
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describing it as getting ‘more dull, purposeless and depressing as it 
proceeds’.* Anyone who had read the first novel would probably be 
curious to know what happened to the hero once he had left Rugby 
and moved to Oxford, so there was potentially a promising theme but 
Hughes does not manage to achieve anything like the same sense of 
high drama and earnest intensity that pulses through his first book. 
This is largely because the hero is now a young man and not a boy and 
the adult world, at least for him, turns out to be a good deal more dull. 
On the other hand the book gives accurate and sometimes brilliant 
accounts of university life as it actually was at Oxford in the early 1840s 
and in many ways it has far more value as a historical source than a 
novel. Cut to about half its length, it would be a much more enjoyable 
read, but then Hughes was being paid by instalments! It sold reasonably 
well, going through twelve English editions before the end of the 
century. Hughes was to write many more books, but no more novels. 

Perhaps the most enduring feature of this book is the exposure 
it gave to the concept of ‘muscular Christianity’. Early in 1857 Charles 
Kingsley published a novel entitled Tivo Years Ago, part of which 
features Welsh mountain scenes based on his Snowdonia holiday with 
Tom Hughes. The main male character in the novel is well-bred and 
well-muscled and he advises another character, a poet struggling with 
his religious conscience, that he would benefit from using dumb-bells 
twice a day. The Saturday Review carried an article about it written by 
Thomas Sandars, a fellow of Oriel College and a barrister, and he made 
use of the phrase ‘muscular Christianity’. Writing only two years later, 
Hughes used this term as the title for Chapter Eleven of Jom Brown at 
Oxford and he took the opportunity to define what muscular 
Christianity meant, at any rate to him. 

The chapter finds Tom Brown taking part in a training row in 
the college eight from Oxford as far as Sandford Lock, where they rest 
for a while to have a drink at the local hostelry and play skittles before 
rowing back to Oxford. In one of his ‘preaching’ passages (which he 
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advises ‘impatient’ readers to skip) Hughes records that a new 
nickname (muscular Christian) has emerged and wonders what it 
might mean. ‘So far as I know’, he writes, ‘the least of the muscular 
Christians has hold of the old chivalrous and Christian belief that a 
man’s body is given to him to be trained and brought into subjection, 
and then used for the protection of the weak, the advancement of all 
righteous causes and the subduing of the earth which God has given 
to the children of men. He does not hold that mere strength or activity 
are in themselves worthy of any respect or worship, or that one man is 
a bit better than another because he can knock him down, or carry a 
bigger sack of potatoes than he.’ 

Hughes also makes it very clear that, for him, there is a crucial 
difference between being a muscular Christian and a mere 
‘muscleman’. The latter ‘seems to have no belief whatever as to the 
purposes to which his body has been given him, except some hazy idea 
that it is to go up and down the world with him, belabouring men and 
captivating women for his benefit or pleasure...’. Put another way, 
‘manliness’ to Hughes, following Arnold, always involves choosing the 
Christian path of morality, often in the face of difficulty and 
temptation, and has nothing whatever to do with strong and aggressive 
masculine pride. It is often claimed that Hughes followed Charles 
Kingsley in advocating ‘muscular Christianity’, but the phrase itself 
did not come from Kingsley (who initially rejected it) and it was 
Hughes in this book who gave it a clear definition. 


Tom Brown and Eric Williams 


One year after the appearance of Tom Brown, young Eric Williams 
made his entrance. He was the brainchild of Frederic Farrar, a younger 
man than Thomas Hughes by nine years. Born in Bombay into a poor 
clergy family Farrar was sent to school in 1839 at King William’s 
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College at Castletown in the Isle of Man, where his father settled on 
furlough for a few years. The school had been founded in 1833 and 
owed little or nothing to the example of Arnold or Rugby and 
everything to a charitable trust established by a bishop of the Island in 
the seventeenth century. Farrar was a day boy for three years until his 
parents returned to India, whereupon he became a boarder. He was 
academically very strong in a school where standards were low and 
having come first in the school lists at the age of sixteen he transferred 
as a university student to King’s College in London, where his father 
had taken up a curacy in Clerkenwell. 

At King’s Farrar attended the lectures of Frederick Maurice, 
whom he liked and admired, though he regretted the fact that many 
of his fellow students did not appreciate Maurice’s qualities and 
routinely made fun of him. In 1850 he became a sizar (poor scholar) at 
Trinity College Cambridge but won a full scholarship two years later, 
which released him from a sizar’s menial duties. He gained a first class 
degree in classics in 1854 and was offered a teaching post at 
Marlborough by George Cotton and moved to Harrow the following 
year at the invitation of Charles Vaughan. He remained at Harrow as a 
very successful and popular teacher and housemaster for fifteen years.* 

In 1858, aged 27, he published a novel entitled Eric, or Little by 
Little. This was produced very soon after the Tom Brown book and 
may have been inspired by it, though there is little evidence that Farrar 
knew Thomas Hughes, even though they were both admirers of 
Maurice. All the same, Eric is a story about a school and it is in some 
respects autobiographical. So ‘Roslyn’ is King William’s College, 
where young Eric Williams is sent to board at the age of twelve and is 
initially liked for his ‘bright blue eyes and noble face’ and his 
‘frankness, his mirth, his spirit and his cleverness’. But he is bullied 
and falls under the influence of unruly boys and gradually, ‘little by 
little’, his moral standards weaken. He is caned by a master who does 
not like him and he is flogged for laughing in chapel. He is ‘taken up’ 
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by a much older boy and learns to swear and to smoke and hears filthy 
talk in the dormitory. He rescues a friend from drowning but the friend 
dies anyway. He drinks illegally (brandy) and is flogged again and 
gated. His much-loved younger brother falls off a cliff to his death. 
Eric is consumed with guilt because he came close to stealing some 
money so he runs away to sea where he is brutally maltreated by a 
sadistic captain. He manages to reach home a shadow of his former self 
only to hear that his mother has died from worrying about him, so he 
dies, too. 

No doubt encouraged by the sales of Eric, Farrar next wrote 
Julian Home, the story of a sizar at Cambridge, where: 


St Werner’s chapel on a Sunday evening is a moving 
sight. Five hundred men in surplices thronging the 
chapel from end to end — the very flower of English 
youth, in manly beauty, in strength, in race, in courage, 
in mind — are kneeling side by side, bound together in 
a common bond of union by the grand _ historic 
associations of that noble place. 


Just as Hardy in Jom Brown at Oxford hates being a servitor, so 
Julian Home dislikes being a sizar but he solves the problem by winning 
a valuable scholarship. Julian’s best friend, Kennedy, cheats in an exam 
and decides to commit suicide but changes his mind when confronted 
by his mother’s ghost. This time, there is a happy ending when Julian 
gets a first and a fellowship and marries Kennedy’s sister. 

In 1862 Farrar produced a second school novel, entitled St 
Winifred’s, or The World of Schools. St Winifred’s, built of grey stone 
and standing by the sea, is partly King William’s with touches of 
Marlborough and Harrow and the boy hero is Walter Evson who 
arrives at the age of 13 and has a fight with a bully on his first day, but 
‘being a strong little fellow and very active, Walter was afraid of no- 
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one’. However, he soon hates one of his teachers, Mr Paton, and sets 
fire to the teacher’s desk not realising that it contains the only 
manuscript of a book Paton has been researching for fifteen years. But 
the teacher forgives him and years later re-writes the book, a much 
improved version. There are tragedies: one boy, the only son of a 
widowed mother, dies of ‘brain fever’ as the result of working too hard. 
The mother of another boy dies prematurely, a beautiful woman who 
suffered from ‘spasms of the heart’. Her son nearly drowns but is 
rescued by Walter and his younger brother, Charlie. Charlie, having 
left school, is hacked to death by islanders in the South Pacific so that 
‘the corpse lay bleeding upon a nameless strand and the soft fair hair 
that a mother’s hand had fondled and a mother’s lips had kissed, 
dangled as a trophy at the girdle of a cannibal’. Fortunately, Charlie’s 
elder brother, Walter, and his two best friends ‘were brave and manly 
and honourable boys and they grew up into high-minded and 
honourable men’. 

After Harrow Farrar went on to be Master of Marlborough, 
Archdeacon of Westminster and Dean of Canterbury, serving with 
distinction in all these roles. He was also a prolific author of theological 
works as well as books on the origin and nature of languages. In 1903, 
while he was still alive, his son Reginald published a biography of his 
father in which he wrote this: 


No journalist, writing of Farrar’s work, considers that 
he has done his duty by the public till he has duly 
instituted a comparison between ‘Eric’ and “Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays’ to the disparagement of the 
former...[but]...I dare venture to say that few boys, 
however much they may sneer at it in after years, have 
read ‘Eric’ for the first time without tears coming to 
their eyes..° 
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Eric went into 50 editions by the turn of the century, but it 
cannot be the case that its influence on educational development has 
been in the same league as Hughes’s book. The Tom Brown book was 
about a real and famous school and it featured a headmaster who by 
1857 was widely recognised to have been a major educational influence 
during his lifetime and although the story ends with the shock of 
Arnold’s early death this is no unlikely melodrama but a matter of plain 
fact. Moreover, the way Farrar describes boys, although acceptable in 
the middle of the century would have seemed questionable later. For 
example: ‘Upton was a fine sturdy fellow of eighteen, immensely 
popular in the school for his prowess and good looks’; while Eric goes 
into bat ‘looking like a beautiful picture as the sunlight streamed over 
him and made his fair hair shine like gold’. Meanwhile Walter, of St 
Winifred’s, ‘with his dark hair and blue eyes, his graceful figure and 
noble face, is still the handsome, attractive-looking boy we used to see. 
[His friend] Power, too, has the same refined look, the same delicate 
yet noble features, the same eyes, which we recognise at once as the 
clear and bright index of a beautiful and sustained soul’. 

Farrar wrote all this at Harrow, a school said to be at this 
particular time a place where erotic friendships flourished and where, 
indeed, the headmaster was conducting a secret love affair with one of 
his boys: but Vaughan resigned in 1859 and Farrar married in 1860, 
eventually fathered ten children and lived a life of blameless purity and 
exceptional professional success. Evic clearly had an appeal in its day, but 
by the end of the century, in the world of the stiff upper-lipped athlete, 
it had become rather a bad joke. While Rugby and its imitators were able 
to bask in the reflected glory of Tom Brown, those connected with King 
William’s College regarded Eric Williams as a severe embarrassment. 
Not that Farrar was repentant: he wrote to a friend ‘..[ am not to blame, 
for the picture, as far as it is one, is highly flattered ...the things that did 
go on there are really far worse than I have described.” 


Lit 


Thomas Hughes 


A Layman’s Faith 


In October 1859 Thomas Hughes celebrated his thirty-seventh 
birthday and he had recently been described by a friend as having 
sandy, though fast-thinning hair, blue eyes, strong limbs, a deep chest 
and being full of cheery kindness.’ He could look back on an energetic 
and successful career as a husband and father, a hard-working barrister, 
an activist for the Christian Socialist cause, a bulwark of the Working 
Men’s College and the author of a famous and best-selling novel. This 
was a wide range of enthusiasms but they became even wider during 
what would prove to be the second half of his life. One month after 
this birthday Charles Darwin at last summoned up the courage to 
launch his book On the Origin of Species which was published by John 
Murray and shook to its foundations any religious belief which held 
that the human race had resulted from a single act of divine creation. 
Christians everywhere were bewildered to learn that according to 
Darwin humans had evolved over millions of years from early 
mammals and they had to work out how they intended to react to this 
shattering proposal. 

More prosaically, England found itself threatened by France 
under Napoleon III who had foreign policy ambitions that appeared 
to be a provocation to Britain’s Empire and to Great Britain itself. The 
government called for volunteers to train at home and Hughes was 
among the first to respond by raising a corps of two companies from 
the Working Men’s College — drawing mainly on members of the rugby 
and rowing clubs he had founded there. By June 1860 he had licked 
them into impressive shape for a review by Queen Victoria in Hyde 
Park and they were complimented by the press because ‘their step was 
as regular and their front as accurate as if it had been ruled by a line’.® 
Hughes’s friend Lord Goderich, who became Earl de Grey in 1859, 
already had experience as a junior minister at the War Office: he lent 
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Hughes a suitable mount for a field day in 1862 and when appointed 
Secretary at War the following year he commissioned Hughes to revise 
the existing military regulations, presumably regarding him well 
qualified as a person with both a degree of military experience and 
recognised literary skill. 

As a personal response to the Darwinian challenge, Hughes 
wrote an essay with the Latin title Religio Laici (A Layman’s Faith), 
which was also the title of a 1682 poem in heroic couplets written by 
Richard Dryden as a response to the anti-Protestant claims of a French 
theologian. Hughes’s essay was an attempt to state, without any 
trappings of theological complexity, why Christ should be worshipped 
as the ideal man by an ordinary person and it mirrored the teachings 
of Frederick Maurice. It had an honest appeal because Hughes explains 
in uncomplicated terms why he is himself a believer and the benefits 
his belief had brought to him: 


It has had to carry me through years of anxious toil, and 
small means, through the long sickness of those dearer 
to me than my own life, through death amongst them 
both sudden and lingering. Few men of my age have had 
more failures of all kinds; no man has deserved them 
more, by the commission of all kinds of blunders and 
errors, by evil tempers, and want of hope, faith and 
love.’ 


The essay urges the reader to turn away from the agnosticism 
which Darwin’s revelations were beginning to encourage and equally 
to avoid the extremes of high or low church Anglicanism and it was 
published in a volume entitled Tracts for Priests and People in 1862, 
edited by Hughes and his friend Llewellyn Davies. Religio Laici 
emphasises the fact that although Hughes never became a priest he 
was always an active and devout Christian, favouring a liberal and 
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inclusive brand of Anglican churchmanship: moreover he was never 
slow to argue that others should follow the same path. Some readers 
criticised the first Tom Brown book as being ‘too preachy’ because 
there are many passages in which Hughes urges his young readers to 
imitate the life of Christ, and this is also the case with his next two 
novels. Yet somehow the preaching is done in a cheerful, honest and 
good-natured way and coming from so evidently a ‘manly’ man as 
Hughes, it has all the hallmarks of the acceptable face of ‘muscular 
Christianity’. 

Hughes’s sympathy for the lot of poor working people directly 
followed from his Christian beliefs and in 1858 the association for the 
promotion of social science asked him to be the secretary of a 
committee which would look into the effectiveness of trade unions. 
For them he wrote an historical account of the engineers’ lock-out in 
1851/2 and defended the trade union movement before a large 
audience in Glasgow in September 1860, arguing that it was not true 
that the unions were led by corrupt men or that they did not truly 
represent the opinions of the workforce. In the same year the union of 
master builders went on strike, calling for a nine-hour day (instead of 
ten) and an end to payment by the hour. Hughes was one of a number 
of barristers who helped the union leaders to secure a partial victory 
in 1861: the ten hour day stayed, but piece-work ended and workers 
became entitled to freedom on Saturday afternoons. In the autumn of 
1861 Hughes wrote two articles in Macmillan’s Magazine making his 
position on trade unions clear, namely that there was a marked degree 
of conflict between workers and employers and the best solution was 
not strikes and lockouts, but compromise through arbitration. The 
Saturday Review hit back, denouncing him as just a genial optimist 
whose ideas would lead to anarchy. !” 
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The Clarendon Commission 1861-1864 


In 1861 Palmerston’s Whig government decided that the great public 
schools of England were out of date, inefficient and in some cases 
corrupt and that they were not educating their pupils in a way that was 
fit for the contemporary world. Accordingly a seven-man Royal 
Commission was set up under the leadership of the Earl of Clarendon, 
a former lord-lieutenant of Ireland and foreign secretary, to make 
recommendations for their improvement. The fact that such a 
Commission was considered necessary nearly twenty years after 
Thomas Arnold’s death is in itself proof that though Arnold might 
have made Rugby into a much better school during his own time there, 
he had certainly not yet ‘changed the face of education throughout the 
public schools of England’. 

The Commission was instructed to inquire into only nine 
schools, seven of which were boarding schools and two day. They were, 
in descending order of size, Eton (806), Harrow (481), Rugby (463), 
Merchant Taylors’ (262), Winchester (200), St Paul’s (146), 
Westminster (136), Shrewsbury (131) and Charterhouse (116). The 
Commissioners recorded that it was not within their remit to inquire 
into new schools such as Cheltenham, Marlborough and Wellington 
College, which they described as having made excellent progress since 
their recent foundation. Wellington was founded in 1859 as a memorial 
to the Duke of Wellington, an idea originating with Prince Albert, who 
chose as its first head (called the Master), Edward White Benson, who 
had been a pupil at King Edward’s Birmingham under James Prince 
Lee and a master at Rugby from 1852-59. There is no doubt that 
Marlborough and Wellington were initially satellites of Rugby, while 
within the ‘nine’ Clarendon schools, Rugby itself and Harrow were 
already strongly Arnoldian institutions. Arnold’s Rugby successors Tait 
and Goulburn carried on his work very competently, while in Frederick 
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Temple, headmaster from 1858 to 1869 Rugby found another great 
leader who moved with the times, while remaining true to Arnold’s 
main aims. Harrow’s popularity was the result of Vaughan’s Arnoldian 
methods, continued very effectively after he left in 1859 by his 
successor Henry Montagu Butler. 

Eton was as yet untouched by Arnold’s ideas and neither were 
Winchester, Westminster, Shrewsbury and Charterhouse nor the two 
day schools. Moreover, the last four plus the day schools had only a 
small number of pupils, suggesting they were not popular with parents. 
One of the reasons for this is that five of them were situated in central 
London which was becoming overpopulated and unhealthy, resulting 
in all of them, except for Westminster, eventually moving to leafier 
rural locations. So although Arnold’s immediate impact had been 
restricted to Rugby, Harrow, Marlborough and Wellington, it had been 
strong enough to cast other schools in an unfavourable light and it was 
the Clarendon Commission’s job to give the old-established schools a 
good shake-up and essentially make them follow the lead that Arnold’s 
Rugby had given. Arnold is specifically mentioned several times in the 
report as a ‘great schoolmaster’ whose influence had been profound 
and beneficial. 

None of the commissioners had personal experience of Arnold 
but they had no doubt read Stanley’s biography not only for its 
educational value but also because Stanley himself had been chosen to 
be the secretary of the Commission appointed to initiate reform at 
Oxford University in 1850. As such he was very influential in the 
composition of its recommendations, many of which were distinctly 
Arnoldian, such as the non-enforcement of the 39 Articles at 
matriculation, the opening of college fellowships to competition and 
the requirement that professors should teach more effectively. By the 
time the Clarendon report appeared in 1865, Stanley had been Dean 
of Westminster for two years and was well on his way to being a 
national figure in church and state. It would be surprising, given its 
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great popularity and relevance to their task, if the commissioners had 
not read Hughes’s Tom Brown book as well. 

In its very thorough and detailed report the Commission made 
several sensible recommendations derived from Arnold. They agreed 
with him that it was not the business of governors to interfere with the 
day-to-day administration and discipline of a school, which they 
considered should be the headmaster’s ‘unfettered’ responsibility. 
They praised the way Arnold had held frequent meetings with his staff 
to discuss policy, and contrasted this unfavourably with the system at 
most other schools. They looked with approval on the establishment 
of boarding houses under a housemaster who was a senior member of 
the academic staff and like Arnold they favoured three terms a year, 
instead of two ‘halves’. 

Unfortunately the Commissioners also came down heavily in 
favour of many of Arnold’s ideas which eventually created an English 
educational system like no other in Europe and which recommended 
an outdated curriculum and increased social divisiveness. They agreed 
with Arnold’s decision to make classics the central study in schools 
though like him they strongly recommended other subjects such as 
mathematics, history and geography, but only as compulsory 
subsidiaries. They strongly approved of the prefectorial system as 
operated by him, and of fagging and corporal punishment by masters 
and senior boys. Most regrettably of all, it could be argued, they 
followed him in deciding that the free place foundationers in the 
ancient schools should be abolished if possible, so that the schools 
would become the preserve of the upper and upper-middle classes. 
Indeed they were pleased to hear from Montagu Butler, the 
headmaster of Harrow, that there were no sons of local tradesmen at 
his school." 

Again following an Arnold line, the Commission was very 
critical indeed of the way some of the schools, and Eton in particular, 
were governed by statutes which were out of date and no longer fit for 
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purpose. A historian of Eton wrote in 1899 that although the enquiries 
of the Clarendon Commission were extended to nine schools ‘it 1s 
impossible to escape from the idea that Eton was the main object of 
[its] inquiries, and that had it not been for Eton there would have been 
no Public Schools Commission at all’.!? Following the report of the 
Commission, the Public Schools Act of 1868 remodelled the trusts of 
seven of the nine schools, especially at Eton, where it set up a less 
complex structure consisting of a provost and ten fellows, a head 
master and lower master, at least seventy scholars and two chaplains. 
Under a new headmaster, James Hornby, more time was given to the 
teaching of mathematics and modern languages and the timetable of 
lessons was revised. Critics of Eton, who must have included Lord 
Palmerston, the Harrovian prime minister who set up the Commission, 
had not been concerned that it was a failing school in 1861 because 
with 800 pupils it was actually booming: they were worried that it was 
not following the Arnold way. However, Eton was Eton and although 
some changes were made, it still managed to pursue its own course and 
never became truly Arnoldian. On the contrary, during the last third 
of the century it began to emphasise and glorify the status of team 
games, especially rowing and cricket, which had not been part of 
Arnold’s scheme at all. 
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The American Civil War 1861-1865 


From April 1861 to May 1865 the United States of America was 
convulsed by a Civil War between 25 northern states of the existing 
Union led by President Abraham Lincoln and eleven southern states 
which declared themselves an independent ‘Confederacy’ under 
President Jefferson Davis. The main issue was the institution of slavery, 
regarded as an abuse in the industrialised North but as the mainstay 
of the economy in the South, which relied upon slaves to produce 
cotton, tobacco and rice. Out of a total US population of 28.5 million 
the Confederacy contained 5.5 million free people and 3.5 million 
slaves. On paper the Union had all the advantages: it was more 
populous and far richer. The Union army eventually numbered about 
2.7 million, the Confederates between an estimated 750,000 and 1.2 
million. Most members of the British upper classes sympathised with 
the aristocratic, landowning South while industrialists in the north of 
Britain faced ruin if the supply of raw cotton which fed the cotton mills 
of Lancashire were to be disrupted. 

Thomas Hughes’s attitude to the Civil War was strongly 
influenced by the strength of his Christian revulsion against all forms 
of slavery as well as his admiration for the work of the American author 
James Russell Lowell. Roughly the same age as Hughes, Lowell was a 
member of a long-established landowning Massachusetts family and 
he studied at Harvard where he made his name as a poet but was in 
other respects idle and rebellious. He studied at Harvard Law School, 
was called to the bar in 1842 and made a very happy marriage to Maria 
White in 1844. She was an activist in the anti-slavery movement and 
this influenced her husband’s poetic output but three of their four 
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children died in infancy, which led him into depression and the 
contemplation of suicide. Between 1841 and 1844 he produced three 
volumes of poetry and in 1848 he published The Biglow Papers. This 
was a long satirical poem in northern ‘Yankee’ dialect which opposed 
the USA’s war with Mexico, which Lowell regarded as an attempt to 
extend slavery. 

Hughes first heard about Lowell in 1850 when John Ludlow 
showed him a review of the Biglow Papers and he immediately ‘felt at 
once that a new star had risen above the literary horizon....at any rate 
for me’. In 1859 he was asked by a publisher to edit an English edition 
of the poem and Hughes agreed enthusiastically, writing at once to 
Lowell and finding with pleasure that the American was a fan of Tom 
Brown. They became firm friends and corresponded for thirty years, 
Hughes admiring what he called Lowell’s ‘strong, noble Christian 
purpose’ and ‘scorn for all that is false and base’ and his good sense of 
humour that was neither cynical nor morbid. 

Lowell in turn felt that the British had solved the problem of 
democracy — plenty of it, but not too much - and reckoned that no 
other country had managed government and colonisation as capably as 
the British since the time of the Romans. When the North and South 
went to war in 1861 Hughes wrote a long letter to the editor of 
Macmillan’s Magazine in which he argued that far from infringing on 
the liberties of the South the North had a moral duty to end slavery 
and that ‘if the North is beaten it will be a misfortune such as has not 
come upon the world since Christendom arose’. 

In the second half of 1861 John Ludlow gave a series of lectures 
to the Working Men’s College on American history and Hughes 
contributed two of his own on the subject of ‘The Struggle for Kansas’. 
Kansas became a territory of the USA in 1854 and a local civil conflict 
developed there between slavers and anti-slavers with atrocities on both 
sides. The abolitionists prevailed and Kansas was admitted to the 
Union as a free state in 1861. In the course of his description of these 
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events, Hughes declared ‘I hate slavery of every kind — of the body, of 
the intellect, of the spirit — with a perfect hatred. I believe it is the will 
of God that all men should be free, and that Christ came into the world 
to do God’s will and to break every yoke. Hughes’s two lectures were 
included in Ludlow’s A Sketch of the History of the United States, 
published the following year. By September 1861 Hughes’s 
conservative critic the Saturday Review was identifying him as one of 
the leading supporters of emancipation. ! 

Hughes had travelled as far as Switzerland in 1859, not with 
his wife and family, but with a number of male companions and this 
whetted his appetite for more continental travel which he financed by 
writing articles for the Spectator, using the pen-name ‘Vacuus Viator’ 
(or hard-up globe-trotter). In August 1862 he set out without his wife 
on what proved to be a three-month journey through many European 
countries and reaching as far as Constantinople. When he came back 
he compared many of the European cities very favourably with 
London, which he felt was beginning to look seedy and run-down. 

Hughes’s return in October coincided with a speech in which 
William Gladstone said that the Confederates had built up a strong 
army and navy and that ‘we may anticipate with certainty the success 
of the Southern states as far as their separation from the North is 
concerned’.’ This sparked the setting up of pro-emancipation groups 
in London and Manchester which organised many meetings across the 
country such as one in London in January 1863 held at the vast Exeter 
Hall on the Strand and said to be attended by 10,000 people. Hughes 
was one of the main speakers at this meeting and others in many of the 
nation’s main cities, sometimes quoting from the poems of James 
Lowell. The proprietor of the Saturday Review, Beresford Hope, 
responded by setting up a Southern Independence Association in 
opposition. 

The war ended in the summer of 1865 with the surrender of 
the southern states and a roughly estimated death toll of about 360,000 
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Union men and 258,000 Confederates. Hughes argued for a close 
alliance between the United States and Great Britain, with her satellites 
Australia and Cape Colony in South Africa, which he described as a 
chain of free, English-speaking peoples who would help to bring peace 
to the world.* He became recognised as a prominent pro-American and 
many influential Americans visiting London came with introductions 
to meet him. 


The Taunton Commission, 1864 


Once the Clarendon Commission was well on its way to producing a 
report on the nine leading schools, attention turned to the estimated 
782 endowed grammar schools in Britain and a second commission 
was set up in 1864 under Lord Taunton, formerly the experienced 
Liberal minister Henry Labouchére, with eleven other members. They 
included two men with strong Arnoldian connections: one was 
Frederick Temple, the serving headmaster of Rugby, who was 
recognized to be one of the most influential members, and the fact that 
it was he who had been chosen to serve rather than the head of any 
other school is evidence of the strength of pro-Arnold sentiment at 
this time. The other Arnoldian was the politician William Forster, MP 
for Bradford, whose wife was Arnold’s daughter, Jane. The 
Commission was instructed to inquire ‘into the education given in 
schools not comprised within the scope of [the Clarendon 
Commission] and also to consider and report what measures (if any) 
are required for the improvement of such education, having especial 
regard to all endowments applicable...’ 

The Taunton report essentially recommended the replacing of 
the existing patchwork of schools, some adequate, many bad, by a 
three-tier national system of secondary education. First grade schools 
would teach boys or girls up to age 18, second grade up to 16 and third 
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grade up to 14. Crucially, the report stipulated that in the first grade 
schools the curriculum should still be the traditional Arnold model of 
Latin and Greek and therefore reinforced the prevailing notion that 
high educational and therefore social standing required a classical 
education. The report led to the Endowed Schools Act of 1869 which 
allowed the original statutes and endowments of ancient grammar 
schools to be remodelled to meet modern needs and this in turn led 
directly to many ancient grammar schools turning themselves into fee- 
paying ‘public schools’ along the Arnold/ Rugby model. 

So, in addition to the ‘nine’ original public schools and the new 
ones founded since Arnold’s death (eg Cheltenham, Marlborough, 
Rossall, Radley, Bradfield, Lancing, Wellington, Clifton, Malvern, 
Haileybury, etc) the green light was now given for ambitious 
headmasters and governing bodies to turn existing grammar schools 
into public boarding schools on the Arnold model, resulting in the 
rapid growth and development of dozens of hitherto small local schools 
such as Uppingham, Oundle, Tonbridge, Sherborne, Sedbergh, 
Bedford, etc. Arnold had advocated the establishment of a regular 
meeting of headmasters and this was pioneered by Edward Thring of 
Uppingham who asked seventy heads to a meeting in 1869. Only 
fourteen accepted and they were all the heads of quite small former 
grammar schools ambitious to turn themselves into Arnoldian public 
schools: Bromsgrove, Bury St Edmunds, King’s Canterbury, Felsted, 
Liverpool College, Norwich School, Oakham, Repton, Richmond, 
Sherborne and Tonbridge.* The craze for either founding or re- 
establishing public schools continued to flourish as the numbers of the 
affluent middle class in Britain increased and parents considered it 
essential to send their sons away from home to fee-paying schools for 
social class as well as educational reasons. 
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MP for Lambeth 1865-1868 


Despite the fact that MPs remained unpaid throughout his lifetime, 
Hughes seems to have seriously considered becoming one as early as 
1862, encouraged, among others, by the journalist George Holyoake 
who suggested that he should stand for election in the largely working- 
class area of Lambeth in the general election of July 1865. The 
constituency had been created after the Reform Bill of 1832 and roughly 
covered what is today the present borough of Lambeth and much of the 
borough of Southwark. It returned two MPs and the sitting members 
were Frederick Doulton and James Lawrence, both Liberals. Doulton 
was the owner of a local pottery firm and Lawrence ran a large-scale 
construction business and both employed many local men. Secret ballot 
had not yet been introduced, so many of the voters might be reluctant 
to vote openly against their employer. But Hughes’s record as a 
committed Liberal was strong enough to bring him the support of many 
of the working men and 200 canvassers volunteered to go from door to 
door while the Reform League and the London Trades Council under 
the leadership of the influential George Howell footed the £635 bill for 
Hughes’s election expenses. The result was a triumph for Hughes who 
came top of the poll with 6,143 votes. Doulton, also elected, got 5,897 
but Lawrence was defeated, with 4,272. 

A few months after his election, the [//ustrated London News 
ran a lengthy feature about Hughes, which included a fine portrait. 
“The new member for Lambeth’, it announced, ‘is claimed by a large 
part of the English people as one of their familiar friends’. This was, 
it argued, because of the Tom Brown book, which had enjoyed massive 
popularity because of its portrayal of a ‘manly’ English boy, a type loved 
and admired by all. Hughes had also proved to be devoted to the 
improvement of conditions for working people, a task that he would 
now pursue further as an MP. But: 
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by Lowes Dickinson. 
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Mr Hughes will not endeavour to set class against class 
or appeal to the narrow prejudice and interests of one 
portion of the community to disparage and condemn 
the others. His chief aim, on the contrary, is to foster 
those sentiments of mutual respect and kindness 
amongst all, without which the freest political 
institutions are but organs of mischief. 


The election was also a triumph for the sitting Liberal prime 
minister, Lord Palmerston, who increased his majority over the Tories, 
led by the Earl of Derby, by 80 seats, with 369 to their 289. But 
Palmerston, who was aged eighty, did not recover from a chill and died 
in October, to be replaced as prime minister by Earl Russell. He and 
his colleague William Gladstone introduced a moderate bill to reform 
the electorate but this led to splits in the party which caused the fall of 
the government in the summer of 1866. The Tories came to power in 
a minority government headed by Lord Derby with Benjamin Disraeli 
as chancellor, and influenced by strong popular agitation they 
succeeded in passing the Second Reform Bill of 1867 which doubled 
the electorate from one to two million and redistributed 45 seats. Derby 
resigned through ill-health in February 1868 and Disraeli succeeded 
him as prime minister. 

During the whole of this period Hughes sat in the Commons 
as MP for Lambeth and from his first days in the House he established 
a good working relationship with two other new Liberal MPs of radical 
inclinations. One was John Stuart Mill, aged 59, already famous for 
his widely-published views on the nature of liberty and the other was 
Henry Fawcett, the influential professor of political economy at 
Cambridge. Hughes was never a great orator and tended to mumble 
when he spoke in the House, but his status as a famous novelist and a 
popular individual meant that he was heard with a degree of patience 
and respect. In his early speeches he proposed a scheme of government 
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building grants to combat serious overcrowding in London and 
complained that many industrial workers, especially in Wales, had 
emigrated because of the low wages at home. He continued to support 
the Reform League in their aim of increasing the number of men 
eligible to vote, though somewhat eccentrically he regarded the secret 
ballot as ‘unmanly’. 

Throughout the nation there was continued conflict between 
employers and trade unions and an incident in Sheffield when the 
house of an alleged ‘blackleg’ was blown up led to the appointment in 
1867 of a Royal Commission into the conduct of trade unions. Hughes 
was a member and played an important part in its two-year 
proceedings, presenting the legal case for the unions together with 
Frederic Harrison, a younger lawyer devoted to the cause of the 
working man. The draft report of the Commission gave few rights to 
workers and Hughes and Harrison did their best to remodel it but in 
the end refused to sign and wrote their own minority report with a 
long appendix. This argued, broadly, that unions were popular with 
workers and achieved improvements in their conditions and also 
productivity and that any existing laws preventing the formation of 
unions should be repealed and all disputes should be the subject of 
arbitration. In the opinion of the social historian Asa Briggs, the legal 
reforms Hughes suggested in his minority report became the basis of 
the new trade-union code of the 1870s and his association with the 
Royal Commission ‘was the high-water mark of his political career.”’ 

Outside parliament Hughes was kept busy with a wide range 
of other projects. In 1866 he succeeded Sir Joseph Paxton as chairman 
of the Crystal Palace Company. The great glass house built for the 1851 
exhibition had been removed from Hyde Park to Sydenham in South 
London where it opened in 1854 but suffered a serious fire in the north 
transept just before Paxton died in 1865. Hughes supervised an appeal, 
sponsored by the Prince of Wales, which led to the repair of the damage 
in 1867: the following year an aeronautical exhibition was held and in 
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1872 the ‘Great Aquarium’ opened and the ‘great clock’ was completed 
in 1876.8 

The American Civil War seriously disrupted the supply of raw 
cotton to the mills of Lancashire, many of which had been forced to 
close and in 1866 Hughes became a shareholder and director of a 
successful scheme to re-open Sabden Mill, near Blackburn, as a co- 
operative venture, an initiative soon followed by other businesses, 
especially collieries owned by Henry Briggs. Soon afterwards Hughes 
became a director of the Framemakers’ and Gilders’ Society in London 
and helped to set up the Agricultural and Horticultural Association to 
provide seeds and nursery goods for working people. 

Hughes was also involved in the highly controversial 
prosecution of Edward Eyre, the governor of Jamaica, a colony where 
the recently emancipated black population outnumbered the whites by 
27 to one. In October 1865 a rebellion of black Jamaicans resulted in 
the deaths of some twenty whites, further atrocities and the destruction 
of property. Eyre took vigorous action which resulted in the hanging 
of a black politician and the deaths of 608 black people and the flogging 
of 600 more as well as the destruction of a thousand homes. In July a 
‘Jamaica Committee’ was set up under the chairmanship of John Stuart 
Mill and including Hughes, TH Huxley, Herbert Spencer and others 
with the intention of prosecuting Eyre and his chief officers in Jamaica. 
But Eyre had influential supporters and a rival committee was set up 
to defend him, headed by Thomas Carlyle and supported by great 
names such as John Ruskin and Alfred Tennyson. After lengthy 
proceedings in several courts which failed to find Eyre guilty the 
Jamaica Committee backed a civil action by a black Jamaican called 
Phillips, which also failed in 1869 and Eyre was free to live on with a 
state pension until his death in 1901.’ 
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MP for Frome 1868-1874 


After he had successfully championed the Second Reform Bill in 1867 
at the head of a minority Tory government Disraeli called a general 
election in March 1868, hoping to benefit from the gratitude of the 
million or so male householders to whom he had given the vote. 
Thomas Hughes decided not to stand again in Lambeth but was 
accepted as the candidate for the quieter rural constituency of Frome, 
in Somerset. As MP in Lambeth Hughes had antagonized many small 
businesses in the constituency by his campaign against corruption in 
the use of weights and measures and his support for early closing hours 
for public houses and a ban on Sunday trading. It was also very hard 
work trying to maintain popularity in a large industrial constituency 
and Hughes was frequently disheartened by the day-to-day dishonesty 
he was forced to deal with. Moreover, he had the urge to write again 
but found that his duties in Lambeth left him very little spare time. 
Frome was created as a constituency by the 1832 Reform Act and it 
had a prosperous woollen manufacturing industry. The population was 
around 12,000, of whom about 1,200 men were eligible to vote, and 
the sitting member was a Liberal, Sir Henry Rawlinson, who was 
leaving because he had been appointed to a senior post in the 
government of India. 

Disraeli’s gamble did not come off and Gladstone and the 
Liberals were returned with 387 seats to the Conservatives’ 271. Hughes 
won comfortably in Frome and immediately felt under less pressure, 
enabling him to become a Queen’s Counsel in 1869 and a bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn the following year. His friend the well-known artist GF 
Watts painted a portrait of him about this time: he is nearing fifty and 
the sandy hair has vanished from the great dome of his head, though 
there are plenty of side-whiskers, but no beard. He looks quite 
determined and there is little to suggest the strong sense of humour 
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that was such a part of his personality. Perhaps the most striking feature 
are his piercing, blue eyes. As a senior barrister Hughes could command 
greater respect within the law profession, as well as higher fees. His 
long-standing friend Frederick Robinson, initially Viscount Goderich, 
then Earl de Grey and by now the Marquess of Ripon, was a minister 
in Gladstone’s cabinet and made sure a number of government law jobs 
came his way. Hughes was not a wealthy man and despite the success 
of Tom Brown the expense of maintaining and educating a large family 
was a serious drain: he also made a number of investments more with 
his heart than his head and lost money accordingly. 

During his time at Oxford Hughes had become an admirer 
of the work of Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881), one of the most 
influential historical writers of his day. In 1837 Carlyle wrote a widely- 
read three-volume history of the French Revolution and in 1841 a book 
entitled On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in History which 
demonstrated his view that it was ‘great men’ who dictated the course 
of history, rather than other factors: he later produced biographies of 
Oliver Cromwell and Frederick II of Prussia to prove the point. 

Thomas Hughes subscribed to this Carlylean view and decided 
that he would next write a biography of King Alfred of Wessex (849- 
899), arguably the first king of the English people. This was an odd 
choice for someone who had no qualifications whatever as a medieval 
historian except the research that he had done for his book about the 
White Horse and the fact that he had been born and raised in Wessex. 
For his information Hughes drew heavily on the scholarship of the 
highly-respected English medieval historian Edward Freeman and in 
particular the German scholar Reinhold Pauli, who had published a 
life of Alfred in 1852. Hughes explained why he had chosen to write 
the book in his preface: 


As a politician, both in and out of the House of 
Commons, [the writer] has had to examine for himself 
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for many years the actual ground upon which the 
political life of the English nation stands, that he might 
solve for his own individual guidance, according to the 
best light he could get, the most practical of all 
questions for a public man — what leader he should 
support? Born in Alfred’s own country and having been 
from childhood familiar with the spots which history 
and tradition associate with some of the most critical 
events of the great King’s life....he has learnt to look 
upon the Saxon king as the true representative of the 
nation in contrast to the great Caesar [Charlemagne], 
so nearly his contemporary, whose aim was to weld 
together all nations and tribes in one lifeless empire 
under his own sceptre. 


The young master in Tom Brown contemplates the kind of 
great ruler Thomas Arnold might have been on a wider stage, and it is 
clear that for Hughes the answer is King Alfred. Towards the end of 
his 362 page book he quotes Freeman’s enthusiastic verdict: 


Alfred....1s the most perfect character in history. He is 
a singular instance of a prince who has become a hero 
of romance...and who appears in exactly the same light 
in history and in fable. No other man on record has ever 
so thoroughly united the virtues both of the ruler and 
the private man...A saint without superstition, a scholar 
without ostentation, a warrior all of whose wars were 
fought in the defence of his country, a conqueror whose 
laurels were never stained by cruelty, a prince never cast 
down by adversity, never lifted up to insolence in the 
day of triumph — there is no other name in history to 
compare with his.'? 
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In so far as Hughes could certainly write interestingly and given 
that he had at least two dependable scholarly authorities on which to 
rely, it can be said that in his Life of King Alfred he produced an 
accessible biography intended for the general reader, not for academics, 
and containing passages in which Hughes was quite happy to ‘preach’, 
not so much on religious matters as political. Alexander Macmillan 
published the book in 1870 and it was on the whole sympathetically 
reviewed and went into nine editions by the turn of the century. As 
‘popular history’ it no doubt greatly increased awareness of Alfred and 
his achievements among the general public. 

Though the American poet, James Russell Lowell, was one of 
Hughes’s literary heroes and frequent correspondents, they had never 
met but in June 1870 Lowell invited him to visit the USA so Hughes 
set off, on his own, though he wrote frequent letters home to Fanny 
telling her about his adventures. These letters were published after his 
death in a volume entitled Vacation Rambles, edited by his daughter 
Caroline, so we know about his itinerary in considerable detail. He 
sailed from Liverpool on 4 August in the SS Peruvian, a two-funnelled 
steamship with an additional three masts, operated by the Allan Line. 
Fellow passengers included several hundred emigrants from London’s 
East End and there was a storm in the Atlantic and icebergs off 
Labrador but Quebec was safely reached on 15 August. In this French- 
speaking province all the news was about the war that had broken out 
on 2 August when French troops under Napoleon III invaded German 
territory. Hughes did not approve of Napoleon and had berated him 
in his biography of King Alfred as an example of all the things a great 
leader should not be. The invasion was a disaster, leading eventually 
to the catastrophic defeat of the French at Sedan on 2 September and 
the capture of Napoleon and 100,000 French soldiers. 

From Quebec Hughes moved on to Montreal where he stayed 
with George Stephens, a businessman who introduced him to many 
local politicians and business people, including Hugh Allan, the 
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Scottish head of the shipping line. From Montreal he travelled by 
steam yacht to Newport and from there by train to Boston where he 
stayed with Lowell in his wooden house standing in thirty acres on 
Elmwood Avenue, a short distance from Harvard University. He spent 
a week with Lowell and was shown the historic sights of Boston and 
met the well-known writer Ralph Waldo Emerson. Lowell was not 
disappointed to meet Hughes in the flesh, finding him ‘as charming 
as man can be — so simple, hearty and affectionate. ..we liked him better 
and better. His only fault is that he will keep quoting the Biglow Papers, 
which he knows vastly better than I... was really saddened to part with 
him — it was saying goodbye to sunshine.”!! 

The train journey to New York was punctuated by a number of 
station stops where Hughes was introduced to local celebrities and 
taken to see the sights and he was surprised to find that his reputation 
both as the author of the Tom Brown books and also as a supporter of 
the North in the Civil War made him a sought-after figure: moreover 
as an MP he also enjoyed the status that would have been given to a 
US Congressman. In New York he stayed with the very wealthy Peter 
Cooper, who designed and built the first American steam locomotive 
and founded the Cooper Union for the Advancement for Science and 
Art —a similar organisation to the London Working Men’s College. 
Moving on from New York Hughes was a guest at the US Military 
Academy at West Point and by 9 September he was at Niagara Falls. 
As the guest of William Osborn, a former president of the Central 
Railroad, he was taken by private railway carriage and ferry to Detroit 
and by sleeping car to Chicago. Then they crossed the Missouri river 
to Sioux City and were back in Chicago by 17 September. Hughes 
found all the attention he received most flattering, but demanding: 
‘when one is treated like the Grand Turk or the Emperor of Roopia, 
the least one can do is to be pleasant’, he told his wife.'” 

Hughes’s tour continued with escorted visits to St Louis, 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Gettysburg, Baltimore and Washington, 
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where he was entertained by the US Secretary of State, Hamilton Fish. 
By 5 October he was back at the Lowells’ house, and dealing with 
floods of invitations to visit and speak, sometimes being offered $500 
a time, which he stoutly refused to accept. He had lunch with the poet 
Henry Longfellow, attended lectures at Harvard and spoke to an 
audience of 500 students there. But the highlight of his tour was 
certainly a speech he gave to a packed house of about 3,000 at the 
Boston Music Hall on 11 October, attended by the current governor 
and two former governors of Massachusetts, two senators, Longfellow, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, faculty members from Harvard and many 
other prominent people: the Boston Journal declared that it was the 
biggest thing since the visit of Charles Dickens in 1867. 

The occasion began with ‘God Save the Queen’ played on the 
mighty organ and then Hughes assured his audience that England was 
not an arrogant imperialist power and that her stance in recognizing 
the Confederacy had been reasonable and that large sections of the 
British people had supported the North, especially members of the 
Emancipation Society. The centenary of the foundation of the United 
States was due in 1876 and Hughes finished by saying that ‘when that 
centenary comes round, I hope, if I live, to see the great family of 
English-speaking nations girdling the earth with a circle of free and 
happy communities, in which the angels’ message of peace on earth 
and goodwill among men may not still be a mockery and a delusion’. 

Given that Hughes was not at his best as an orator addressing 
large numbers and that he was perceived to lack ‘charisma’ and spoke 
hesitantly, the occasion was nevertheless hailed as a great success and 
his speech was printed verbatim by the press: Thomas Hughes and 
Tom Brown together had conquered the hearts and minds of America. 
‘Certainly, I never saw, heard of or could imagine anything like the 
hospitality’, Hughes told Lowell: ‘There was love in it, you beloved 
old boy’, wrote Lowell, ‘and no man ever earns that for nothing...’'* 
In his last few days Hughes visited Cornell University, founded five 
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years earlier in Ithaca, which he admired for being Christian but not 
sectarian, having an open-door policy towards students. Moreover, 
unlike Oxford and Cambridge, it was not fixated on classical learning 
but gave prominence to scientific and technical studies. After a very 
hectic tour lasting eleven weeks, Hughes sailed home from New York 
on Ist November aboard the SS City of Brooklyn, no doubt welcoming 
the rest offered on the journey back to Fanny and his children. 


A Memorr of a Brother, 1873 


William Gladstone’s ministers responsible for education in the 1860s 
were Thomas Hughes’s friend the Marquess of Ripon and Thomas 
Arnold’s son-in-law William Forster. Primary education at that time 
was mostly delivered by Church of England schools but this was 
increasingly unacceptable to the large number of non-Anglican 
parents. Forster’s Act of 1870 set up local education authorities across 
the country and empowered them to make grants to existing schools 
and to set up new ones for the education of all children between the 
ages of five and thirteen. A small fee had to be paid and attendance at 
school was not compulsory for pupils who lived more than three miles 
from the nearest one. An amendment to the Act stated that religious 
teaching should be non-denominational and based simply on a study 
of the Bible, and parents were allowed to withdraw their children from 
religious instruction of which they did not approve. But the boards 
were allowed to pay for poor children to be educated free in church 
schools, which annoyed the non-Anglican community. Apart from the 
religious controversy the schools were not universally popular because 
some elements of society were still suspicious of too much education 
while many factory owners relied on child labour. 

The Act provoked a widespread attack on the Anglican Church, 
which many felt should be disestablished, and Tom Hughes spent 
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much of his remaining four years as an MP arguing in favour of the 
Act and also defending the Church, though he saw the need for 
reforms within it, such as the setting up of parish councils so that the 
congregations could have more say in how their church would be run. 
This reduced his credentials as a radical because he often found 
himself on the same platform as Conservatives. He was also less 
sympathetic towards trade unions than he had been because he felt that 
they had achieved most of what they needed and were now becoming 
unnecessarily militant. Indeed his travels in America had brought him 
round to the view that the best thing a hard-working and ambitious 
British working man could do was to emigrate, because there were 
better opportunities available for them in the USA and Canada, which 
made the transition from a colony to a dominion in 1867. 

In 1871 Hughes wrote a preface to a guide book about Canada 
in which he made it clear that he did not wish to see it merge with the 
USA in a federated union and recommended it as a destination for 
British workers. In the same year there was a disastrous fire in Chicago 
which lasted three days and destroyed much of the city, including an 
estimated three million library books. Hughes became chairman of a 
committee in Britain which collected more than 8,000 books, many 
given by their authors, which were eventually housed in a new library 
in 1874. The first book taken out was a copy of Tom Brown.!® 

An unexpected blow came in May 1872 when Hughes’s elder 
brother George died at the age of 50 having suffered from 
inflammation of the lungs (pleurisy) after a bad cold. As we have seen, 
as a boy he was a hero to his younger brother though the great promise 
he had shown in his youth both intellectually and as an outstanding 
sportsman did not translate into a career of any particular distinction, 
as had also been the case with their father, John Hughes. After 
qualifying as a lawyer George practised in the ecclesiastical courts and 
his marriage to Annie Seward in 1852 led to the birth of four sons. By 
mutual agreement they lived with Lady Salusbury, who had adopted 
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Annie, at Offley Place, her grand house and estate near Hitchin, and 
they often accompanied her abroad during the winter months. When 
Lady Salusbury died in 1867 Annie inherited Offley Place where she 
and George continued to live in considerable style. Tom described 
George’s life as being one of a ‘home-loving country gentleman’ and 
wrote that ‘my brother, with all his ability and power of different kinds, 
was one of the humblest and most retiring of men; who just did his 
own duty, and held his own tongue, without the slightest wish for fame 
or notoriety of any kind’. George’s life had been, Tom admitted, 
‘without sensation or incident’.'” 

Despite this, Hughes decided to write a 180-page book about 
George, entitled A Memoir of a Brother for the benefit of George’s sons 
and wider family. Its main point of interest is that it contains a lot of 
information about the early life of the two brothers and there 1s a good 
deal of information about George’s time at Rugby and Oxford as well 
as his lengthy visit to Italy before he married. Otherwise George did 
his duty by his wife and family, sent three sons to Rugby, remained a 
solid Tory and had a horror of falling into debt. The book includes 
many letters, some of them from George’s father and some George’s 
own letters to his sons at Rugby. When he first went to enrol his eldest, 
Herbert, in September 1866 George was astonished to find that his 
form-master of thirty years before was still there. But in other respects, 
he found that ‘the school is much altered since my time: the boys are 
much more accurately dressed, less rollicking, and more decorous. The 
exceeding quiet of the town and the playground struck me particularly. 
I should like to have seen a little more running about, and to have heard 
a little more shouting... 8 As a piece of family history Memoir was 
certainly worth the effort of compiling and it has been a godsend to 
‘Tom Hughes’s biographers: but it had little appeal to the general public 
and the Dublin Review very rudely called it ‘mere twaddle’.'” 

Frederick Maurice died in 1872 and Hughes wrote a preface 
to a posthumous collection of his lectures, published two years later, 
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in which he defended Maurice from criticisms made in many of his 
obituaries that ‘with all his earnestness, learning and knowledge, he 
was never a clear thinker and that by some intellectual fault or 
shortcoming was either not able or not courageous enough mentally to 
follow out his own premises to their legitimate conclusions’. One of 
Maurice’s critics in this vein was Matthew Arnold and Hughes argued 
at length that, on the contrary, Maurice had exceptional insight and 
that ‘in a few sentences he sheds light on men and things, showing us 
...the clue which we may perhaps have been groping for through weary 
years,/2” 

Maurice was still principal of the Working Men’s College and 
his death led to more than a year of intense discussion and controversy 
within the college because many felt that its constitution was 
inadequate to meet the needs of paying off debts, encouraging new 
courses and attracting more students. Hughes played an important part 
in the negotiations which led to the setting up of a new company to 
run the college in November 1874, headed by a principal, a vice- 
principal and a committee of management. Hughes was asked to be 
principal for one year and agreed, though reluctantly, because he was 
very busy as a barrister and MP. The college was effectively run by the 
vice-principal, Richard Litchfield, and the committee but they were 
obviously very satisfied with the way Hughes filled his role because 
they asked him to stay on year after year.7! 

Hughes remained enthusiastic about the co-operative 
movement and was chairman of the Co-operative Congress that met 
in Bolton in April 1872 but he met personal opposition from the 
‘Tradesman’s Protection Association which had been set up to oppose 
co-operatives in 1870 and proved to be very effective. A cartoon of him 
appeared in Vanity Fair for June 8 1872, with the comment that he was 
like a grown-up schoolboy in a large playground, ‘precisely the kind 
of Englishman that Rugby, Oxford and a summary view of surface 
principles would produce, acting upon an intelligence, somewhat above 
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the average’. There were certainly contradictions in his stance as a 
public figure: on the one hand he was a member of fashionable society 
and had joined exclusive London Clubs such as the Athenaeum and 
also the Anglo-American Association, which merged with the newly- 
named Savile Club in 1871: yet he supported socialist principles, the 
co-operative movement, trade unions and the rights of working men. 
But he was so honest and principled — some said naive — that he did 
not hesitate to criticise any of the organisations he supported if he 
thought criticism was deserved. 

As early as 1872 Hughes ran into trouble with some of his 
Frome constituents, especially publicans who resented his continued 
support for restricted opening hours. In October that year one of his 
meetings was broken up by hecklers and he reckoned that he would 
probably not risk another visit. This meant that he would need to find 
another constituency for the general election which Gladstone called 
in February 1874 and he made the ill-advised choice of Marylebone 
where the two sitting members were Harvey Lewis and Sir Thomas 
Chambers, both Liberals. Though he had support from celebrities 
such as the novelist Anthony Trollope and the political activist Octavia 
Hill, the Liberals did not choose him as one of their two official 
candidates, so he effectively stood as an independent Liberal. In the 
election campaign Disraeli promised that the Conservatives would 
reduce the restrictions on public drinking and this helped him to a 
resounding victory in which the Conservatives won 350 votes to the 
Liberals’ 242. In Marylebone the Conservative candidate came top of 
the poll with nearly 10,000 votes: also elected was Sir Thomas 
Chambers with just over 8,000. Not elected were Daniel Grant 
(Liberal) with nearly 8,000 votes and Hughes with an embarrassing 
294. 

This was an inglorious end to Hughes’s nine years in 
parliament, where it must be said that his influence had been limited, 
not least in his two constituencies. Local politics was still to a degree 
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corrupt at this time and Hughes was not prepared to make himself 
popular by promising all things to all men, while had he been more 
ruthless and more determined in his championing of the socialist 
agenda at Westminster, he might have emerged as a radical leader of 
greater importance. It would be unfair and inaccurate to label him a 
‘champagne socialist’ because his radical views were genuine and 
sincere but his position had its limitations, especially as he did not have 
the oratorical skills necessary to earn the attention and respect of the 
House in debate. On top of this, as he confessed to JR Lowell, he had 
never taken to party politics.” No-one doubted the energy, enthusiasm 
and sincerity with which he pursued his many causes, but he was not 
taken as seriously as he might have been because everyone knew that, 
like Tom Brown, he was basically just a good chap with his heart in the 
right place. One of his obituary writers explained the problem rather 
well: 


At one time he was a bit of a Chartist and ....he became 
the hero of working men who in due time carried him, 
so to say, shoulder-high into parliament; but when they 
found .....that in that ample, well-poised head he could 
carry two ideas and see two sides in some questions, 
they turned against him and desired another king, 
someone to represent their narrowness with more 
fidelity.” 
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Trades Unions and Co-operatives 
1874-1880 


Hughes’s failure to be elected as an MP did not involve a reduction in 
his earnings because MPs were still not paid at this time: he continued 
to finance himself and his family through his work as a barrister and 
QC. Disraeli had pledged to look again at an unpopular Act of 1871 
which had imposed harsh penalties on pickets during strikes and one 
of the new government’s first moves was to set up a Royal Commission 
to make recommendations. The Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress denounced this as shelving the issue and 
instead demanded immediate legislation. Hughes was present on this 
occasion and publicly supported the trade union protest but then 
agreed to be a member of the Commission, which the unions 
considered treacherous. The Commission’s report in February 1875 
actually endorsed the existing anti-picketing provisions but the 
government chose to ignore this and new legislation permitted legal 
picketing. The unions were grateful to the government but were not 
impressed with Hughes’s involvement. 

The winter of 1875 was a time of economic hardship in Britain 
and it led to the failure of several co-operative enterprises, especially 
coal mines. The Cobden Mills, Greening and Company, the 
Framemakers’ and Gilders’ Association and the London Company of 
Builders — all of which Hughes had supported, in some cases with 
financial investment - all collapsed or ran into difficulties and Hughes 
lost a good deal of money. His long-time friend Charles Kingsley died 
this year, his wife Fanny had problems with her lungs and Tom himself 
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was seriously ill with inflammatory rheumatism which lasted almost a 
year and obliged him to rent a house in the country for rest and 
recovery. Then his brother Hastings filed for bankruptcy after his 
mining shares fell in value and a publication venture failed. 

Another serious blow was the death of their only sister, Jeanie, 
from cancer in March 1877. She had married Nassau William Senior 
in 1848 but the marriage was not a success and she later worked on her 
own account to help poor children in Surrey and in 1873 she had been 
appointed an assistant inspector of workhouses and supported Dr 
Thomas Barnardo in helping poor children in need.! 

Later in 1877 Hughes’s health and his spirits recovered and he 
wrote two pamphlets, one on banking and the other on labour in co- 
operative workshops, in which he advocated hard work, honest trading 
and wise spending. In June the following year he chaired the first 
meeting of the ‘Guild of Co-operation’, which managed to encourage 
several co-operative enterprises in the south of England, and especially 
London. He became active in politics again and denounced Disraeli as 
a ‘mischievous plotter and dreamer’ whose support of Turkish 
oppression in the Balkans was outrageous.” He seriously considered 
standing for parliament again in the two-seat Salisbury constituency 
which currently returned one Liberal and one Conservative and he 
made several visits there in 1878 and 1879 but found that he did not 
have the support of tradesmen in the town or the influential Ralph 
Dutton, chairman of the south-western railway. Moreover, the Liberals 
were increasingly organizing themselves on a strong party basis and 
expected loyalty to the party line, something that did not appeal to 
Hughes. 

Taking the view that disestablishment of the Anglican Church 
would be a major issue at the next election (which did not turn out to 
be the case), Hughes produced a book in 1878, published by the loyal 
Alexander Macmillan, entitled The Old Church; What Shall We Do 
With It? He argued at length that the Anglican Church must be 
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retained as a national but a broad church and this meant that Anglican 
churchmen had to be less conservative in their outlook and make 
Anglicanism as attractive as possible to nonconformists and dissenters. 
If the church were to be disestablished, it would turn itself into an 
inward-looking sect, which would be a disaster, Hughes felt. The 
following year he published some lectures on the life of Jesus, originally 
given to the Working Men’s College, under the title The Manliness of 
Christ. Before telling the story of Jesus’s life and ministry Hughes spent 
twenty pages defining what he meant by ‘manliness’: it is not simply 
courage but also tenderness and thoughtfulness for others. Moreover, 
it must not be confused with athleticism because ‘a great athlete may 
be a brute or a coward, while a truly manly man can be neither’. Christ, 
Hughes confirms, is the ultimate and truest example of manliness.* 

In April 1879 the Southern Section of the central Co-operative 
Union voted that an official manual, based on principles they had 
already agreed, should be printed and asked Tom Hughes and Edward 
Neale to undertake the task of writing it: two years later their Manual 
for Co-operators was officially adopted and published. Essentially it 
argued that the recent development of the railways and other major 
industrial advances had greatly enriched a relatively small number of 
businessmen who had to some extent replaced the landed aristocracy 
as the economic drivers of society. Yet the vast majority of the 
population had not benefited and they were resentful. In Europe 
dangerous philosophies such as Nihilism and Marxism were gaining 
ground and this must be prevented in England by the co-operative 
movement, through which the body of consumers could gradually 
become the owners of the means of production in a peaceful and 
beneficial way. Hughes also included a chapter which argued that this 
transition must take place within the moral principles of the established 
Anglican Church, a suggestion that got Hughes into serious trouble 
with several co-operative leaders, but not quite enough to prevent 
publication.* 
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Rugby, Tennessee, 1879 


While all this was going on, Hughes plunged headlong into an 
extraordinary project to set up a colony in America for out-of-work 
English public school boys. He had become very aware that the public 
schools to which Arnold’s Rugby had given such a renewed impetus, 
bolstered by the Clarendon and ‘Taunton reports, were still not 
teaching a curriculum designed to produce the men of business 
increasingly needed in an industrial society. They were turning out 
capable classicists trained in hierarchical leadership and while this 
equipped them admirably to be civil servants or imperial officials it did 
not qualify them to be businessmen: indeed it positively encouraged 
them to look down on ‘trade’ as a career. Hughes was too much an 
admirer of Arnold to come to the conclusion that this was the fault of 
the schools, so it must be the fault of society at large. Hence he decided 
to create a settlement where public school boys unable to get one of 
the professional jobs because of the fierce competition, could roll up 
their sleeves in a manly way and prosper as farmers. 

For some time Hughes had been advocating emigration for 
working men, initially in Canada, but increasingly in the USA. He took 
on the presidency of a new Anglo-American company called the Board 
of Aid to Land Ownership which early in 1879 put up £150,000 in 
order to buy an initial 7,000 acres of the Cumberland Plateau in 
Eastern Tennessee where a new town was to be built, roughly 72 miles 
north-west of the present Knoxville. This was followed by the purchase 
of an additional 33,000 acres and then a further 360,000 acres. Young 
men wishing to settle could borrow money from the company at 6% 
interest and also pay for board and tuition at institutions which would 
teach them how to grow peanuts, tobacco, vegetables and fruit, as well 
as raise herds of cattle. 

By the middle of 1880 some 120 young men had taken up the 
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challenge and were attempting to develop a new settlement in the wilds 
of the Tennessee countryside. Hughes sent them a stream of 
instruction from the UK on how to build such items as a hotel and a 
general store but after warnings from his brother Hastings that the 
company might have been cheated by the American land agent, Cyrus 
Clarke, Hughes sailed on the Germanic to New York in August, 
together with a number of investors such as Lords Airlie and Ogilvie. 
His arrival and the imminent opening of his new colony was widely 
reported in the national and local press and he received many 
invitations to lecture as well as endless offers of help and advice. 

In fact Hughes lost no time in travelling to Tennessee at the end 
of August on the recently completed railroad from Cincinnati to 
Chattanooga, which took him to a primitive halt about seven miles 
from his new settlement. As he travelled on the train he was very 
impressed with the magnificent scenery and the daring construction 
of many of the bridges, cuttings and tunnels: the bridge over the 
Kentucky River was, at 283 feet, the highest railway bridge in the world 
at that time. The last fifty miles to the settlement ran through forest 
but Hughes saw that many trees were already being felled close to the 
line and fields were being laid out for corn and other crops. He also 
noticed that many of the workmen were black but he felt, perhaps 
optimistically, that their relations with their white compatriots were 
very friendly, despite being told by a fellow-traveller that Tennessee 
was the most lawless state in the Union, the Ku Klux Klan was very 
active in the area and a hundred black people had been murdered in 
the last year.° 

At the station Hughes was met by seven young settlers, three 
from Eton, two from Rugby and one each from Harrow and 
Wellington, and they escorted him to the settlement. There were as 
yet only two completed wooden houses, where everyone slept in pretty 
rough conditions, though a hotel for 50 guests, named The Tabard was 
almost complete, half an acre of land had been cultivated and a tennis 
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court had been built — indeed according to legend it was while watching 
a tennis match there that Hughes decided he would call the new town 
‘Rugby’. The lack of completed houses was partly the fault of the 
young settlers who were reluctant to do the manual work themselves 
and partly of irregularities in the title deeds — both drawbacks that 
persisted as long as the colony lasted. Hughes remained based at the 
settlement throughout September, though he visited Chattanooga and 
was invited to speak twice in Cincinnati, once at the opening of their 
‘Expo’ on the ninth, and once to a huge audience of over a thousand at 
the Young Men’s Mercantile Library at Pike’s Hall on Sunday 3 
October. Hughes wrote that Cincinnati was the ‘wickedest city on the 
American continent’ where you could find on a Sunday 5,000 brothels 
and bars open, but no churches.°® 

He was back at Rugby the following day to receive about 80 
guests who arrived in good time for the ceremonial opening, scheduled 
for Tuesday 5 October. They included the Mayor of Chattanooga, 
Bishop Charles Quintard of Tennessee and several citizens of 
Knoxville. Unfortunately there was a heavy downpour and raincoats 
were the order of the day. The bishop conducted a service at 11.00am, 
hymns were sung, including ‘Jerusalem the Golden’ and Hughes spoke 
enthusiastically about this being ‘a swarming time of the race, a time 
of great movements of population, which no human power can check...’ 
Soon after this he set off for Chicago, leaving the future of Rugby in 
the charge of his agent John Boyle, which was a mistake. Boyle was an 
aristocrat, closely related to the earls of Glasgow, and he proved to be 
snobbish and arrogant, unfamiliar with American ways and unsuited 
to the physical demands of the pioneering task in hand. He was assisted 
by Cyrus Clarke and also Hughes’s brother Hastings, who had his 
power of attorney. 

Three days later Hughes was in Chicago where he was the guest 
of the Literary Club for dinner and he also spoke in Toronto, Boston 
and Philadelphia. On 22 October he was made an honorary doctor of 
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letters at Haverford College, a small Quaker institution not far from 
Philadelphia, where he gave an informal talk about Thomas Arnold. 
From there he moved to New York where he spoke at Cooper Union 
to the Farmer’s Club about the new Rugby and to a group of working 
men about co-operation. He was also the chief guest at a reception at 
the University Club and a dinner at the Lotos Club attended by 120 
influential people who heard him talk about Rugby, Tennessee, and all 
its attractions. By the time he boarded the Germanic for the homeward 
trip on 7 November, Hughes was optimistic about the future of Rugby. 
He had bought five building lots himself and was sure that the land 
and the company shares would be a good investment, though he was 
aware that funds were running low and he told Hastings not to spend 
money too freely.’ 

During the winter of 1880/1881 Hughes did what he could to 
encourage interest in his new settlement and to recruit young settlers 
of the right type. In April 1881 he gave a talk at Rugby School 
contrasting the situation when he first arrived there by stage coach in 
1832 with developments which he said were ‘probably the most 
momentous or revolutionary in all our English history ....by the time 
I took my degree at Oxford the whole of England was covered with 
railways and all her ports were thrown open to the world’s commerce. 
A flood of wealth has been poured on England in this time such as 
probably never came before to any nation, and her material prosperity 
has increased by leaps and bounds’. As well as this the nation had 
benefited from great advances in secondary education, largely, he 
claimed, as the result of the pioneering work at Rugby of Thomas 
Arnold. He then recommended Rugby, Tennessee, as an option for boys 
who were not afraid of hard work and could not find a profession that 
suited them in England, but he gave them a fair warning: 


It means hard and constant manual labour at one or 
another kind of farming operations. Unless a young 
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man is prepared for this, he had better not go. Does it 
cross your minds that if this be so your present 
education is a mistake and a very bad preparation for 
the life to which many of you will have to turn in the 
future...And let me remind you that the worth of 
manual labour, as a part of the highest education, is 
getting to be more and more openly recognised by the 
most successful and laborious men in all ranks.® 


Here Hughes departed dramatically from the orthodox Arnold script: 
the Doctor’s Rugby had not been set up to produce manual labourers 
and farmers, but gentlemen, scholars and clergymen. 

By the first part of 1881 Rugby, Tennessee, seemed to be 
making good progress. The hotel was considered first class and 
attracted influential guests. The original log store was rebuilt and 
traded profitably, the new Christ Church was taking shape, complete 
with stained glass and organ, and there was a library of 7,000 books. 
An expensive road was being built from Rugby to the railroad at 
Sedgemoor (now Elgin) and a monthly magazine called The Rugbeian 
started at the beginning of the year. In April Alexander Macmillan 
published Hughes’s book Rugby, Tennessee which described the new 
settlement and included his talk to the boys at Rugby School and in 
August steamers from Liverpool offered an all-in package to Rugby 
via Philadelphia. As a crowning act of confidence, Hughes’s widowed 
mother, by now aged 84, made the extraordinary decision to emigrate 
to Tennessee herself in the summer and she had quite a spacious 
wooden house built for her at Rugby which she called ‘Uffington’. 

But that summer saw a hundred days of drought and a 
catastrophic outbreak of typhoid fever which killed several of the 
settlers and stopped sales in their tracks. Moreover, John Boyle was 
unpopular and he was suspected of profiteering as well as 
incompetence: The Rugbeian complained that ‘Everything that 
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mismanagement and incapacity could do to kill a place has been tried 
with a laudable persistency worthy of a better cause, and the Board of 
Aid Office has long been a byword for snobbish incivility’. By January 
1882 the Board admitted that it had run out of money and the 
newspaper blamed this on ‘want of tact, of business insight and 
appreciation of the spirit of the country we are living in’.? Moreover, 
it was now clear that the land had been bought at too high a price and 
many of the deeds were subject to litigation. Added to this, too many 
of the young Arnoldians were lazy. By November 1881 Hughes knew 
that the experiment was not working and he was facing crippling losses. 
He explained the situation starkly to his friend Lord Ripon, by then 
Viceroy of India: 


My own loss I can’t put less than £7,000 which makes 
me a really poor man again at a time when it is hard to 
recover. I had no right to risk so much — too true — but 
I never could count the money cost when my heart was 
in anything: as you may think, the bitterest drop in the 
cup has been to feel what the loss entails on my wife and 
children — none the less bitter because of the noble way 
they have all borne it — not a word of complaint or of 
repining has come from my son or my daughter and 
even after a long life’s experience of her I am astonished 
(and deeply humiliated) at my dear wife’s courage and 
deep and loving sympathy.!° 


Despite the difficulties in Tennessee Thomas Hughes’s 
reputation and popularity in the United States had reached a high 
point, as indicated by a book published in 1880 by the Boston firm of 
Lothrop and Co. which consisted of 154 extracts from the works of 
Hughes, some quite short, which covered topics such as his views on 
ambition, religious belief, bigotry, courage, Christianity, death, 
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discipline, doubt, education, enjoyment, faith, friendship, government, 
heroism, human nature, humility, personal influence, patience, 
providence, politicians, power, purity, reforms, rest, women’s rights, 
strength, success and toleration. Clearly, at any rate in the United 
States, Hughes was regarded with considerable respect as a social 
commentator and Christian philosopher. The first extract states ‘The 
conscience of every man recognizes courage as the foundation of true 
manliness, and manliness as the perfection of human character...’ and 
the title True Manliness was chosen for the entire collection. 

Hughes’s friend JR Lowell was asked by the publishers to edit 
the book and Lowell wrote to Hughes asking for an outline of his life 
story so far. Hughes obliged by sending him a letter which amounted 
to quite a detailed autobiography, especially of his youthful years, and 
it covers 22 pages in the book. Hughes never wrote a full 
autobiography, so this record is of immense value and has been much 
referred to in the present study. It seems that Hughes did not intend 
the letter to be published but Lowell thought it so important that he 
authorised its publication as a sort of preface to the book, though 
without telling Hughes. As it was published in the USA, it seems that 
Hughes did not see a copy until 1894, three years after Lowell’s death. 
He was very angry about it but chose not to blame his friend and 
instead unsuccessfully sued the publisher.!! 
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Chester, 1882 


As a result of his losses in Tennessee, Hughes’s financial position had 
become very precarious and as a first step he hired out his house in 
Mayfair and moved to rented accommodation in Eastbourne during 
the winter of 1881. His second step was to make it known in the 
appropriate circles that he would be pleased to accept a well-paid 
professional appointment of some sort and his friends did not let him 


down. On 29 July 1882 The Spectator announced: 


medieval times — indeed as far back as Hughes’s much admired King 
Alfred - but they were totally reorganised by an Act of 1846 which 
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Mr Thomas Hughes has been made a county court 
judge, a post for which he is eminently fit, being not 
only a well-trained lawyer but a man singularly upright 
and courageous in judgement and with the strongest 
possible love of justice. Through a life of much energy 
Mr Hughes has striven to be the interpreter of the best 
thoughts of statesmen to working men and of the best 
thoughts of working men to statesmen and that is an 
effort which cannot possibly command as much worldly 
success as so noble and difficult service deserves. 
Nevertheless, Mr Hughes has left his mark on his 
generation, a mark which we hope may be only 
deepened during the judicial career on which he now 
enters.! 


The origins of county courts in England stretch back to 
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eventually led to England and Wales being divided into 59 circuits (not 
including London), with one judge responsible for each circuit. A 
circuit was further divided into several districts with a court, registrar 
and bailiff in each and the judge moved to them in turn at regular 
intervals. The courts dealt only with civil and not criminal cases, and 
at the time of Hughes’s appointment these cases were restricted to 
claims of relatively small financial losses and debts up to £50, though 
in 1883 the courts were also required to deal with cases of bankruptcy. 
Hughes was indeed an eminently suitable person to fulfil this role as 
he had been from the very first a civil lawyer with a recognised 
expertise in the area of financial matters, trusts and land transfers. It 
was specified that judges had to be under sixty at the time of 
appointment, so as Hughes was 59 years and nine months old, he just 
made it. The annual salary was in the region of £1200 to £1500, which 
in his current circumstances, was very welcome. 

However, the new job meant a major change in lifestyle for 
Hughes and his family. His circuit (number 9) included Stockport, 
Macclesfield, Crewe, Nantwich and Ashton-under-Lyne as well as part 
of Shropshire. So he would need to put an end to his sociable London 
life and as a judge he was not permitted to practice at the bar or stand 
for parliament. He and Fanny chose to live in the attractive cathedral 
town of Chester and initially rented houses there while they built a new 
one of their own in a very impressive location beside the river at Dee 
Hills Park. 

Presumably, then as now, one could sell a family house in 
Mayfair for enough money to build a mansion in Chester, because 
Hughes’s new home, which he called Uffington House, was an 
imposing red-brick late-Victorian gothic fantasy by the architect 
Edward Ould, who also designed the Queen’s School in Chester and 
later did work at Trinity Hall and Selwyn College in Cambridge. The 
house was finished in 1885 and Hughes wrote to James Lowell about 
his new ‘den’, describing the excellent views ‘right over the Cheshire 
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Uffington House, Chester. 
Top: architect’s drawing. 


Below: a recent photograph. 
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Vale to the Peckforton hills on the east and the lordly castle of the 
Tollemaches perched on the spur; and over the gleaming Dee and 
green water meadows to the woods and spire of Eaton on the south; 
while to the west....lie Chester castle and cathedral with the Welsh 
Moels on the horizon — there is nothing more delightful in the way of 
an all-round view anywhere that I know...” 

Fanny loved the house and the couple’s lifelong commitment 
to each other was memorialised by their joint family arms carved into 
the drawing-room oak panelling and in two stained-glass windows on 
the staircase, which also featured heroines from Tennyson’s poems. It 
was, without question, the grandest house they had so far shared 
together. 

Hughes lived with Fanny in this mini-chateau in Chester for 
the rest of the eleven years left to him, and they were very busy years 
in which he continued to work like a dynamo and remained in good 
health except for touches of gout and rheumatism, and eventually heart 
trouble. In addition to his full-time work as a judge he continued to be 
a strong advocate for the co-operative movement, he still remained 
hopeful about the Tennessee project, he wrote a great many articles on 
his pet themes for journals and newspapers and he wrote another five 
books. Moreover, he was a prominent and popular figure in Chester 
society and he and Fanny were host to many of the city and county’s 
notable citizens. 

With his move to Chester Hughes felt that the time had come 
to resign as principal of the Working Men’s College, a post he had filled 
since 1874. In theory the principal held office for only one year but the 
committee were so pleased to have him that they persuaded him each 
year to stay on for a further year. This was despite the fact that Hughes 
had a number of hopes for the college which were not shared by the 
committee. He wanted women to be admitted as students, he wanted 
a day school for boys to be established and he did his best to set up the 
college as a centre for university extension lectures. Despite his efforts 
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Thomas Hughes, photographed in 1880. 
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none of these schemes were ultimately adopted and the committee 
instead concentrated on paying off the college’s considerable debts and 
attracting good teachers and able students. This did not cause friction 
with Hughes, who managed to preside over the college’s affairs with 
his accustomed geniality. 

Members of the college were very sad to see Hughes go and he 
had the satisfaction of knowing that during his period in office all its 
considerable debts had been paid off and the number of staff and 
students had increased. The prestige which by 1883 attached to 
Hughes’s post is emphasised by the fact that his shoes were filled by 
Sir John Lubbock, a Liberal Unionist MP, banker, businessman, 
philanthropist, and former vice-chancellor of London University, later 
a privy councillor and the first Baron Avebury.’ Under his successor 
Albert Dicey, the college moved in 1905 to a fine purpose-built 
complex in Crowndale Road, Camden, where it flourishes today with 
more than 4,000 students. 

Hughes also retired as a committee members of the Co- 
operative Union in the same year and they collected £1,500 as a 
testimonial for him, which he found embarrassing. He had always 
preached that work was its own reward and said that he would accept 
a testimonial as long as no-one should contribute more than a penny, 
which he was sure had not been the case: some of the money went 
towards setting up a scholarship in his name at Oriel. Although no 
longer an official, he continued to attend the annual Co-operative 
Congresses and supported co-operative production, where workers 
actually owned a share in the businesses, rather than co-operative 
wholesale societies, which reduced prices for customers through bulk 
buying. Supporters of the latter, mostly from the younger generation, 
became increasingly frustrated with Hughes for what they perceived 
to be his dogmatic, even fierce opposition. As for the trade unions he 
had ceased for some ten years to support their demands for more power 
and influence, considering that they had achieved all that they needed. 
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In the sphere of wider politics Hughes fell out with Gladstone, 
his former leader but now ‘that terrible old man’, because Hughes did 
not support Home Rule for Ireland — a policy which effectively split 
the Liberals and led to the formation of the Labour party. Hughes 
became a Liberal Unionist, regarding the issue of Home Rule for 
Ireland as ‘the most momentous which has ever been’.* 

Hughes was more pleased with the way Church affairs had 
progressed because in 1885 Houses of Laymen were approved by the 
Anglican authorities, first for the Canterbury province and then for 
York. They were only deliberative assemblies but they were very 
influential in bringing an end to much of the wrangling over ritual and 
procedures that had bedevilled the century, much to the consternation 
of Hughes and indeed of Thomas Arnold. He also heartily approved 
of the Christian Social Union, founded in 1889 on principles pioneered 
by Frederick Maurice, and he became a member of its executive 
committee in 1891. 

The first major book that appeared in Hughes’s Chester period 
was his memoir of Daniel Macmillan, the son of a Scottish crofter who, 
with his younger brother Alexander, started the family publishing firm 
in the 1840s but died prematurely in 1857 when the business was on 
the threshold of great success. In 1880 Alexander Macmillan showed 
Hughes his brother’s diaries and asked him whether he would be 
interested in writing his story in a way which would not so much 
concentrate on the commercial side as his general philosophy of life. 
Hughes set to work, even though he had the Tennessee problems on 
his mind, and finished the book in 1882. In the preface he wrote: 


Many young Scotchmen have come south and made 
fortunes and founded great houses of business, in the 
book trade and in other trades, to whom no special 
interest attaches outside their family circle and personal 
friends. Besides, in our day the self-made man has been 
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somewhat too much glorified and we are tired of 
worshipping the mere power of getting on. It needs 
some quality of a finer and higher kind than usual in 
the man himself, or something peculiar in his 
surroundings, or dramatic in his life, to make the world 
he has left desirous of hearing more of him than that he 
lies safely in such a cemetery or churchyard, and has 
left so many thousand pounds behind him....No man 
who ever sold books for a livelihood was more conscious 
[than Macmillan] of a vocation, more impressed with 
the dignity of his craft and of its value to humanity, 
more anxious that it should suffer no shame or 
diminution through him.° 


Hughes’s next writing project was a biography of the American 
businessman and philanthropist Peter Cooper. He was asked to 
undertake this in 1884 by Abram Hewitt, an entrepreneur industrialist 
married to Cooper’s daughter, Sarah Amelia. Hewitt had helped to set 
up the Cooper Union, a free educational institution in New York City, 
and had also served as a Congressman and would be elected mayor of 
New York in 1886. This task proved to be far less straightforward 
because Hughes knew little about the family at first hand, so Hewitt 
provided him with a mass of documents which Hughes found muddled 
and disorganised. All the same, he worked at it with his usual energy 
and determination and after what he described as a year’s work in 
leisure hours, the book was finished by 1885, including some chapters 
by Hewitt as well as a representative of the Cooper Union. 

But permission to publish was never granted by Peter Cooper’s 
daughter, Mrs Hewitt. Hughes told Alexander Macmillan that he had 
found ‘the quaint old gentleman a most attractive as well as eccentric 
piece of human nature’ but Mrs Hewitt presumably did not want her 
father’s eccentricities to be shown the light of day. Only fifty copies 
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were printed, most of which remained in boxes at the Cooper home in 
New York until the middle of the twentieth century. This would have 
infuriated most authors but Hughes took the blow with good grace and 
was satisfied with the £250 he was offered for the work. Unlike Peter 
Cooper Hughes was not really a businessman, though like him he was 
generous in spirit.® 

Hughes had more luck with his next task, a biography of his 
Oriel tutor, James Fraser, who had moved from Oxford to run two 
successful parishes and establish a reputation as an expert on 
education, serving on several national bodies. In 1870 he was 
consecrated the second bishop of Manchester, following the former 
Rugby master James Prince Lee, and he was able to consecrate nearly 
a hundred new churches in his diocese as well as encourage the 
development of several schools and Owen’s College. He had remained 
friendly with Hughes since Oxford and the latter admired the support 
he gave to the co-operative movement as well as the way he fostered 
good relations between workers and employers and reached out to the 
followers of all religions and denominations. Fraser died in office in 
1885 at the age of 67 and the following year his widow suggested to 
Hughes that he might like to write his biography. The source material 
included fifteen volumes, each six inches thick, containing what 
Hughes called his ‘addresses, speeches, rows with mad parsons, etc, 
which his wife collected and which with other materials such as letters 
and reports on Education in the U.S. fill a big trunk.” He finished the 
book in eight months and was very pleased with it. 

Hughes’s last major book was a biography of the African 
explorer David Livingstone. It was written because Frederick 
Macmillan, the eldest son of Daniel, asked him to do it in the summer 
of 1887 to launch a series of books about British men of action, of 
which this would be the first. Hughes knew very little about 
Livingstone, or indeed Africa, but Henry Morton Stanley, the man 
who had famously searched for Livingstone in 1871 had recently set 
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out on an equally dangerous mission in 1886 to rescue Emin Pasha, 
the governor of the Sudanese province of Equatoria. Emin was 
threatened by hostile Islamist followers of ‘the Mahdi’, who had been 
responsible for the murder of the British hero General Gordon in the 
previous year — an event that outraged British opinion and led directly 
to the fall of Gladstone’s second ministry. So Stanley was very much 
in the news, and therefore Livingstone by association. After a journey 
of incredible hardship through hostile parts of Africa Stanley reached 
Emin in 1888 and charted the Ruwenzori mountains and Lake 
Edward. 

It took Hughes about a year to complete his Livingstone book 
and it was published in 1889. It runs to only 208 pages and relies almost 
entirely on Livingstone’s own published accounts and journals of his 
three great African expeditions and the endless challenges of hardship, 
danger and disease that he encountered. The journals are quoted at 
length and indeed they constitute about half the book. The meeting 
with Henry Morton Stanley in 1871 is of course described, though 
there is no record in Livingstone’s account of the famous introductory 
words Stanley claimed to have used. An echo of Tom Brown can be 
heard when Hughes emphasises the very strong friendship which 
developed between Livingstone and the much younger Stanley after 
they had been together for five months. Stanley had to move on but 
was reluctant to do so and wrote in his journal ‘We wrung each other’s 
hands, and I had to tear myself away before I was unmanned...’ 
Hughes commented “The younger man had gained that most precious 
of all experiences. ..daily intimate contact with a thoroughly noble and 
pious life; and his manly admiration had grown into enthusiasm and 
hero-worship...’® 

Only one full scholarly biography of Hughes exists, and that 
was published in 1952 and written by Edward C. Mack and WHG 
(Harry) Armytage. Mack, an American, was professor of English at 
City College, New York, and specialised in British novels as well as the 
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British public school system. Armytage was born in South Africa but 
read history at Cambridge and taught at the University of Sheffield 
where he specialised in social and educational history. He was later 
appointed Gerald Read Professor of Education at Kent State 
University in Ohio. Their biography of Hughes is thoroughly 
researched and immaculately referenced but it is very detailed and 
often puzzling because of a ‘fine disregard’ for chronology - perhaps 
the result of being written by two authors. It is indispensable to an 
understanding of Hughes’s life yet though the authors clearly admire 
Hughes’s socialist aspirations, they are well aware of his limitations as 
a biographer: despite what they described as ‘occasional vivid portraits 
and evidence of Hughes’s old narrative skill’ they did not regard his 
biographies as distinguished works. 


Hughes’s conception of a biographer [they wrote], 
shared by many of his contemporaries, was that of a 
recorder and editor, who laced quotations to narrative, 
interspersed by moral comment. There is little analysis 
or interpretation in Hughes’s books, little effort to 
penetrate into the heart and mind of either Cooper or 
Fraser and no attempt is made to place them in relation 
to their environment. Even within such self-imposed 
limits, Hughes was in too big a hurry to do a first-rate 
job. All his books were written in parts, which were sent 
on to the publisher as Hughes finished them... 
moreover Hughes felt cramped by facts, which he was 
too impatient to collect and organize carefully...His 
books are as a result formless and often inaccurate... 
Read together, these biographies are not so much 
portraits of four very different men as a composite 
drawing of the ideal man of Hughes’s imagination.’ 
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In 1984 George J. Worth, a professor of English at the 
University of Kansas and a specialist in Victorian literature, produced 
a short study of most of Hughes written works in which he claimed 
that Hughes should not be neglected as a writer because ‘for one thing 
it is quite impossible to overlook the work of someone who wrote so 
much and so seriously and who was so widely admired for so many 
years by a public that was arguably the most demanding in the history 
of English literary taste’. Worth analyses Hughes’s writing under four 
major headings: novels, religion, the USA and biographies. For him, 
the biographies are the least successful because though Hughes ‘leaves 
the reader with a distinct sense of the accomplishments of each man 
whose story he tells, he backs away from anything more than a 
superficial examination of his inner life....Like most Victorian 
biographers, Hughes averts his eyes from areas of private experience 
that modern readers expect to have treated with some candour, and 
this has...impaired the durability of these books’.!” Contemporary 
opinion of the biographies was less critical. The Athenaeum reviewer 
pronounced the Macmillan biography to be one of the best he could 
remember and the Scottish Review reckoned that the Fraser biography 
could not be praised too highly: but neither of them flew off the shelves 
though the Livingstone book was still in print in 1928. 

Meanwhile the initial problems encountered by Rugby, 
Tennessee, did not completely finish off the project or extinguish 
Hughes’s interest in it, especially as his mother was firmly established 
there in her wooden house. Hughes managed to persuade Henry 
Kimber, an English lawyer with worldwide business interests, to raise 
about £2,000 to invest in the settlement and Lord Ripon provided 
another thousand. Boyle and Clarke were dismissed and an American, 
Robert Walton, was appointed manager. The settlement was thrown 
open to all comers and a few manufacturing industries were 
established: Hughes himself bought shares in a canning company and 
a pottery and built a small house named ‘Kingston Lisle’ for his 
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occasional use. In 1885 a small school (named the Arnold School, of 
course) was opened. 

Hughes sailed over to the States every year in order to see his 
mother at Rugby and also make other contacts: in 1883 he was in New 
York and in 1884 he went down to Mexico to see his son Jim, who was 
a rancher there. In 1886 he was in New York again, staying with Hewitt 
and giving a lecture on the writings of his friend Lowell (who was still 
alive). In 1886 he found his mother worried about her garden and her 
poultry but Rugby seemed to be prosperous and at peace: the hotel had 
burnt down but a new one was under construction and a vineyard had 
been planted. Hughes had always hoped that he could encourage his 
son George to take on the management of the settlement and he was 
delighted when George visited Rugby that year. 

At this time Hughes had four surviving sons; Jim, the eldest, 
then Jack, Arthur and George, and the fact is that their father, one of 
the most famous of Old Rugbeians, did not send any of his boys to be 
educated there — unlike his elder brother George, who sent three sons 
to his old school. Jim (James Ford) Hughes went to Marlborough in 
1867 and the other three went to Haileybury; Jack in 1870 and Arthur 
and George together in 1878. In a speech he gave at Rugby in 1891 
Hughes explained that he had sent Jim to Marlborough in 1867 
because he himself had been at Rugby with the Master, George 
Bradley, and this was true because Hughes and Bradley were almost 
the same age. But Bradley left Marlborough in 1870 and Hughes sent 
the next son, Jack, to Haileybury. He also told his Rugby audience that 
this was because he had been at school with the new Master of 
Haileybury, Edward Bradby, but this was hardly the real reason because 
Bradby was five years younger than Hughes. 

The more likely reason is that from 1870 to 1874 Rugby had a 
very troubled time after the appointment as headmaster of Dr Henry 
Hayman, who had the unenviable task of following Frederick Temple, 
widely considered at the time to be almost the equal of Arnold. 
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The common room at Rugby found Hayman wanting in 
academic credentials, personality and competence and for four years 
he was locked in a battle for survival, which he eventually lost. 
Inevitably, Rugby’s reputation suffered and did not significantly 
recover under Hayman’s successor, Thomas Jex-Blake. Haileybury at 
that time had nothing approaching the prestige of Rugby or even 
Marlborough: it had been founded as recently as 1862 and still had to 
make its way in the world. So a possible reason for Hughes sending 
three sons there were that the fees were a lot lower than those at Rugby. 
Also, it is possible that as the Tom Brown book was so famous by the 
1870s Hughes might have felt that his boys, as Rugbeians, would have 
suffered in its shadow. 

Jim was clearly not an academic boy and he made relatively little 
impact at Marlborough. Arriving when he was nearly fourteen, he left 
three years later, in 1870, and decided that his future lay in the New 
World: he emigrated to Canada and then moved first to Colorado and 
then Texas, where he was a rancher. Eventually he returned to England 
and was able to win the hand in marriage of an aristocratic lady related 
to the dukes of Buckingham. Jack left Haileybury in 1874 and gained 
a commission in the army, taking part in the Zulu war of 1879. He 
retired ten years later with the rank of captain but died in 1891 of a 
form of paralysis that mystified his doctors. Arthur appears to have 
been the most academic of Hughes’s sons because he went up to Oriel 
College in 1882 but did not complete his degree because of illness. He 
was articled as a solicitor, but, we are told, ‘became a cynical, 
disillusioned disciple of Herbert Spencer [who believed in the ‘survival 
of the fittest’], a hedonist and a lover of Italy and Germany’. 

The youngest son, George, also emigrated to the States soon 
after leaving school in 1881 and he was a cattle man in Kansas. Would 
he perhaps take on responsibility for the Rugby settlement? Hughes 
asked him to come to look round in 1886 and reported that he ‘arrived 
by the hack, unshaven, red eyed and gaunt, but as hard as nails and in 
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excellent condition and spirits’. Unfortunately, Hughes found that 
George ‘sat on the verandah and read the Spectator, talked volubly and 
occasionally eloquently, looked over the situation shrewdly and then 
decided firmly that he would have none of it’."! 

The Hughes clan certainly had emigration in their blood because 
all three sons of Tom’s younger brother, Hastings, also sought their 
fortunes in the States. The first to arrive was the eldest, Willy, who 
landed in New York in 1878 and made for Texas, where he was joined by 
his youngest brother, Harry, the following year and their middle brother, 
Gerard in 1881. They all wrote home copious letters which were full of 
interest for anyone contemplating the farming life in Texas and in 1884 
their Uncle Tom edited a collection of these letters which Macmillan 
published under the title Gone to Texas: Letters from Our Boys.” 

Unfortunately the hoped-for revival of the Tennessee 
settlement proved to be an illusion. Mrs Hughes died, aged 90, in 1887, 
a year that also saw the destruction by fire of the newly built but 
uninsured second hotel, which ended any prospect of the settlement 
being a tourist resort. The canning factory did not have enough 
produce to can, the vineyard did not prosper, and the price of property 
fell dramatically. In 1891 the Board of Aid sold out to an English 
company who sold it on to an American company in 1899, who sold it 
on again in 1920 to a businessman from Cincinnati. Tom Hughes sold 
his remaining interests in 1892 and was faced with the reality that all 
had not gone as well at Rugby as he had hoped. In fact during the next 
century the settlement came close to being abandoned but the 
strenuous efforts of various well-wishers and heritage enthusiasts has 
resulted in the establishment of ‘Historic Rugby’ as a tourist attraction 
and the preservation of many of its original buildings, including the 
church, Uffington House and the Thomas Hughes Library. 

In her 2014 doctoral thesis on the settlement at Rugby for the 
University of Tennessee, Brenda Louise Alexander wrote in her 
conclusion: 
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None of Rugby’s founders acknowledged that three 
factors played a decisive role in a colony’s success. Since 
most emigrants and migrants were on the move in order 
to become more prosperous, a sustainable economy was 
essential. Meticulous planning and extremely careful 
site selection were crucial to the success of a colony. 
Second, to create a new community in what had 
otherwise been a wilderness, pioneer colonists had to 
be both skilled and determined. Third, and every bit as 
important as skilful, self-reliant pioneers, was strong 
local leadership that guided social co-operation to carry 
out the colony’s general plan and to overcome unseen 
obstacles. Rugby had neither the strong local leadership 
nor the skilful pioneers who might have overcome the 
challenges of a less-than-promising site in order to 


create a sustainable economy." 


In addition to correcting many of the details of the history of 
the settlement as presented by previous writers, Alexander emphasised 
the fact that although Hughes 1s by tradition considered to be the 
founder of the colony, it was Clarke, Boyle and Tom’s brother Hastings 
who did most of the on-site foundation work. Apart from opening the 
colony with a flourish in 1880 Hughes in fact never spent much time 
in Tennessee and most of his support came from England in a financial 
and advisory capacity. Conceding that Hughes was eminently popular 
and likeable, Alexander felt that it would have been better for Rugby if 
he had settled there himself, but recognised that though his mother 
was prepared to live there, his wife would not entertain the idea and 
had always been very sceptical about the possibility of the project 
succeeding. 
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The cult of games 


One of the unintended results of 7om Brown’s School Days was that its 
enthusiastic and constant references to rugby, cricket, cross-country 
runs and ‘fighting’ gave the impression that games were an 
indispensable feature of a great public school. As we have seen, games 
had not been a part of Arnold’s scheme, while Stanley, (the ultimate 
non-games player) barely mentioned them in his biography. But after 
the appearance of Hughes’s book in 1857 the popular notion of the 
public schoolboy as a manly and courageous sportsman was strongly 
re-inforced, linked to a growing panic in the second half of the century 
about the ‘sin’ of male masturbation and same-sex relationships. 

The idea that certain men are born with a natural sexual 
preference for other males was very slow to be accepted and the word 
‘homosexual’ did not appear in the OED until 1897. Before the 
twentieth century male same-sex experiences, though not uncommon, 
were generally assumed to be something that men might resort to in 
the absence of available or suitable females. A Tudor Act of 1533, 
following long-standing religious strictures, stipulated the death 
sentence for ‘buggery’ but in 1861 this was reduced to a sentence of 
penal servitude for life or not less than ten years. In August 1885 a 
Criminal Law Amendment Act was passed which was primarily 
intended to protect women and young girls but Henry Labouchere, a 
Liberal MP and the nephew of Lord Taunton, managed to tack on to 
it an amendment which stated: 


Any male person who, in public or in private, commits, 
or is a party to the commission of, or procures, or 
attempts to procure the commission by a male person 
of any act of gross indecency with any other male 
person, shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and being 
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convicted thereof, shall be liable at the discretion of the 
Court to be imprisoned for any term not exceeding two 
years, with or without hard labour. 


The legislators could not bring themselves to define ‘gross 
indecency’ which in effect came to be considered as being all forms of 
sexual contact between men that could not be proved to be sodomy. 
Hence a last-minute and hasty amendment to a parliamentary bill came 
to shape the moral standards of Britain and her growing world-wide 
empire from then until the early years of the twenty-first century, with 
huge implications across society, not least in the public schools. The 
trial of Oscar Wilde, one of the most famous intellectuals in Britain, 
and his imprisonment between 1895 and 1897 under the provisions of 
this law served only to render all manifestations of ‘effeminacy’ beyond 
the pale and promote the virtues of ‘manliness’. 

The further problem was masturbation which Christian 
theologians had condemned for centuries because it was a waste of god- 
given seed. Moreover, by the mid-nineteenth century it was widely 
believed that the practice led to physical infirmities, such as blindness, 
as well as a range of potentially fatal diseases. This belief strengthened 
in later Victorian England and the public schools decided that the 
answer was strenuous games. Constant physical activity, it was thought, 
would exhaust young men and reduce the likelihood of self-abuse while 
it also had the advantage of strengthening the physique and promoting 
manly virtues such as courage and ‘patriotism’, first towards one’s own 
boarding house, then the school and finally the nation. In fact, medical 
research in the twentieth century confidently found that, on the 
contrary, energetic physical exercise very substantially increases sex- 
drive, but the Victorians were not to know that. 

Hence in the last three decades of the nineteenth century the 
public schools, while imagining, often through a misreading of Tom 
Brown, that they were following the example of Arnold, actually moved 
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away from it by becoming places where athleticism came to be valued 
even more highly than academic success.'* ‘Playing the game’ became 
the watchword of public school men, following the 1892 poem of 
Henry Newbolt, formerly a pupil at one of the new Victorian Rugby 
clones, Clifton College.!° Founded by the influential merchants of 
Bristol in 1862 its first headmaster was John Percival, a young man 
who had taught at Rugby for a few years under Frederick Temple and 
who was in many ways even more of a genius as a headmaster than 
Arnold. He started the school with 76 pupils and a ‘Close’, a ‘Bigside’ 
and ‘praepostors’ and left it in 1879 with 680 boys and an outstanding 
record of scholarships at the universities. Percival was a genuine 
innovator: he set up a ‘modern side’ as well as a classical side, he 
introduced science, opened a house for Jewish boys and welcomed day 
pupils and younger boys, but like Arnold he was a formidable 
personality who upheld the strictest standards of Christian morality. 
Percival also helped to found Somerville College for women at 
Oxford as well as what became Bristol University, while continuing to 
support the education of working men from the inner cities. He was 
not a games fanatic but cricket became very important during his time 
at Clifton, as it did at other schools, and Newbolt wrote later that the 
only thing his contemporaries really cared about at school was a place 
on the first eleven. Rugby football was introduced to Clifton by a young 
Old Rugbeian master, Graham Dakyns, who arranged an away match 
with Marlborough in 1864 which is claimed to be the first inter-school 
rugby contest in England. The rules of the game had not yet been 
standardised, even to the point of how many players should take part, 
and the result was a battle rather than a match. The Marlborough 
captain asked Bradley whether he should abandon the contest, but the 
Master replied ‘Win the game first, and then talk about stopping if you 
like’. Marlborough then dropped a winning goal and the match ended. 
Charles Tylecote, a notable Clifton sportsman, wrote later: ‘I was one 
of the football team that went to play against Marlborough. What a 
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match it was! You could hardly call it football.... However, after we had 
changed and had a good supper all together, we were all on quite 
friendly terms’. The fixture was not resumed until 1891, by which time 
the fifteen-a-side game had been standardised.'° 

Percival left Clifton in 1879 to become president of Trinity 
College at Oxford, then headmaster of Rugby. This was because the 
governors knew that the school had become slack under Hayman and 
Jex-Blake and had lost the pre-eminent position it had enjoyed under 
Arnold and Frederick Temple. Morale and standards had fallen and 
Percival, a renowned disciplinarian, was brought in to restore both. It 
was during his time there that he famously ordered that rugby shorts 
should not expose muscular thighs, which shows how much he (and 
other heads) had become fixated on the issue of sex.'” Rugby’s profile 
was helped by the fact that two of its former headmasters (Tait and 
Temple) became archbishops of Canterbury but after the Hayman 
affair it lost some of its appeal, to the advantage of Eton and also 
Harrow. Westminster had ceased to be popular because the industrial 
fogs of London were becoming a menace and the city’s sewage system 
was totally inadequate, leading to a stinking River Thames, especially 
when the tide went out. 

Cricket was the paramount game in the later Victorian public 
schools and the annual match between Eton and Harrow became a 
major social institution, attracting tens of thousands of spectators. The 
only challenge to cricket as a summer sport was rowing in the relatively 
few schools which were close to suitable water. Eton and Westminster 
boys had begun to go boating on the Thames towards the end of the 
eighteenth century and the first inter-college race at Oxford took place 
in 1815, the first Oxford v Cambridge Boat Race in 1829 and the first 
Henley Regatta ten years later. By the time 7Zom Brown at Oxford was 
published in 1859 rowing was already popular in the rowing public 
schools and the universities and it steadily became the dominant 
university sport as the century wore on. 
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James Hornby, while a fellow of Brasenose, rowed in his college 
eight, the Boat Race and at Henley. In 1868 he was appointed the first 
head master of the newly-reformed Eton and was naturally well- 
disposed to the efforts of his junior colleague Edmond Warre, who had 
been an outstanding rower as an Eton schoolboy and at Oxford. Warre 
returned to Eton in 1860 and became one of the first assistant masters 
to devote a great deal of time and energy to the coaching of their sport, 
as a result of which Eton crews came to dominate school rowing. Warre 
succeeded Hornby as headmaster in 1884 and remained in post for 
nineteen years, a physically impressive figure who came to personify 
what had by then become a national obsession with athleticism. 

In 1900 a Rugby master, JH Simpson, felt able to write that the 
popular impression in Britain was that the public schools were 
‘primarily places where boys learn to play games’ and that this was 
broadly true.!* The increasingly worldwide British Empire was said by 
the wits to be the sphere where blacks were ruled by Blues and the 
latter took with them the British obsession for sports. The rules of 
association football were agreed in 1863 and the rules of rugby were 
standardised under the Rugby Football Union in 1871. Many schools 
which had begun to play association football switched to rugby towards 
the end of the century, though these tended to be the new foundations: 
Eton, Westminster, Winchester, Shrewsbury and Charterhouse all 
remained loyal to ‘soccer’. More than a century later the historian 
Jonathan Gathorne-Hardy felt justified in claiming that ‘Britain’s most 
significant contribution to the world at the present is not parliamentary 
democracy but the football, cricket and athletics invented by her public 
schools’.!’ If this is true, and if the Tom Brown book played an 
important part in this process, then the legacy of Thomas Hughes has 
been immense. 

The Revd Edward Thring, an Old Etonian and fellow of King’s 
Cambridge who took on the headship of the small grammar school at 
Uppingham in 1853, stayed in post for 34 years and increased the 
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numbers in his school from 25 boys to about 320 and provided it with 
a chapel, a library, classrooms and eleven boarding houses. He is often 
considered to be, after Arnold, the second most influential headmaster 
of the Victorian period, partly because he modified the Arnold message 
to suit changing times. Where Arnold placed great emphasis on the 
achievement of fine scholastic results and argued that boys who were 
‘unpromising material’, either morally or intellectually, should be 
excluded from the school, Thring was above all a_ practical 
educationalist who felt passionately that all boys, whatever their 
intellect, deserved to be taught in the best possible way by the most 
able teachers. Moreover, he took away the predominance of classics 
and emphasised the importance of English composition and the study 
of French, German and science as well as music and art. Although 
Thring is said to have built the first school gymnasium he was not a 
games fanatic, though he saw the need for healthy exercise and for this 
reason provided the school with a swimming pool as well. 

Thring also influenced teaching methods by writing several 
widely-read books on the subject. But his main claim to fame and the 
real reason why his name lives on, is that he organized the first formal 
meeting of a ‘Headmasters’ Conference’ in December 1869, a body 
which after this became crucial in the development of the entire public 
school system.” Neither of his successors as headmaster made much 
of a mark or significantly increased the importance of the school, nor 
were there any avowed disciples of “Thringism’. So he was not an 
Arnold in terms of legacy, but what he did do was to make the teaching 
of less academic boys in the public schools eminently respectable.?! 
The effect of this was to increase the number of less academic pupils 
accepted by the public schools and this in turn led inevitably to the 
abandonment of the principle that only academic boys should become 
praepostors. By 1914 the public schools were to a great extent fixated 
on games and led by games-playing heroes, both boys and masters. 
This was no doubt what many took to be the message of Zom Brown’s 
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Edward Thring, headmaster 


John Percival, founding 
headmaster of Clifton College, of Uppingham School. 
president of Trinity 
College, Oxford, headmaster of 
Rugby and bishop of Hereford. 
Portrait by Hugh Riviere at 


Trinity College. 


School Days but it was not something that Thomas Hughes had 
intended or something of which he wholly approved. The 1880 edition 
of True Manliness quoted his opinion that ‘Athleticism is a good thing 
if kept in its place, but it has come to be very much over-praised and 
over-valued amongst us’.”” 
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The last years 


After the publication of his biography of Livingstone in 1889 Hughes 
put together some pages of autobiography intended for his children in 
which he told some of the stories about how as a small boy he visited 
his grandparents in London and how he acquired his copy of Milton. 
Then he recounted an episode when as a young man in London he saw 
police struggling to arrest a criminal, and despite being in his best 
dinner clothes, he went to help them, only to discover later that the 
police were, in fact, being heavy-handed and he would have done better 
to mind his own business. He also wrote about his contribution to the 
sporting life of the Working Men’s College in its early years and 
described how ‘the social life of the college developed naturally and 
vigorously and on the whole I think was proved the most successful 
and healthy social work I have ever taken part in.’ He finished with a 
short section on dreams, claiming that as a young man all his dreams 
found him trying to escape from difficulties, whereas as an older man 
he seemed to be more in control of situations. He never finished the 
book, which was published posthumously as Early Memories for the 
Children and then only ‘for private circulation’. Edward Mack suggests 
that the reason for this was that his son Jack died while he was writing 
it. Jack was the third of Tom and Fanny’s children to predecease them 
and his death came as a cruel blow.! 

John Percival, while headmaster at Rugby from 1887 to 1895, 
clearly approved of Hughes because he asked him to give a talk to the 
boys one Sunday evening in February 1891 and Hughes told his 
audience that he was there because ‘obedience to the man at the helm 
is the only true rule’. A good deal of the talk was devoted to praise of 
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Arnold and his great work for the school and for the nation. Also, partly 
by way of apology, he admitted that he had not been in very close touch 
with Rugby over the years because he had not sent his own sons to the 
school. He also reminded his audience that they were living through a 
vital phase in their lives because ‘though there may be exceptions to 
the rule, it is undoubtedly true that the years from ten to eighteen or 
nineteen are those in which the seed is sown and the bent given which 
determines the after-life of men’.’ 

Percival, not an easy man to impress, was obviously pleased 
with this performance and asked Hughes to speak again at Rugby on 
12 June 1892, the fiftieth anniversary of Arnold’s death. Hughes 
claimed that after Lawrence Sheriff, ‘may we rightly honour Thomas 
Arnold as the second founder and father of Rugby School’. He told 
his audience about his own experiences of Arnold in the classroom, 
and related the story of how he had misbehaved in his role as captain 
of Bigside and been forgiven by Arnold in a letter, which he read out 
to his audience. He also asserted that Arnold was much more than just 
an educationalist and pointed to his stature as a historian and radical 
thinker on social and political issues.* 

Hughes reached the age of seventy in 1892 and Lowes 
Dickinson, who had painted his portrait when he was forty, painted 
another to mark this occasion, paid for by subscription and presented 
to his wife: the general opinion was that he had aged well. There was 
no requirement for him to retire as a judge and he continued to fulfil 
this role but it is difficult to establish much about his performance as 
a member of the judiciary. Edward Mack wrote that he could be short- 
tempered in court and ‘he would impatiently silence lawyers in disgust 
over the pettiness of the cases which they argued before him’, while 
one of Hughes’s well-known critics suggested that ‘his rough-and- 
ready justice became a byword for reversal’. Knowing what we know 
about Tom Hughes, it is a fair assumption that he would have done his 
best to see justice done in an even-handed and impartial way.* 
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Hughes contemplated writing what he called ‘an Anglo- 
American’ novel, but he never got round to it, though he continued to 
write articles for various journals and provided short contributions to 
books on Lowell and Kingsley. There were reprints of the White Horse 
book and also The Manliness of Christ, with the text of his two Rugby 
addresses included. Late in 1895 Macmillan published Vacation 
Rambles which was a collection of the travel articles the Spectator had 
paid Hughes to write under the pseudonym ‘Vacuus Viator’. Running 
to 400 pages and about 130,000 words it provides a detailed account of 
Hughes’s travels between 1862 and 1866 in Western Europe, and then 
his American visits in 1870 and from 1880 to 1887. 

The last section deals with family holidays in the 1890s with 
two visits to the Auvergne in 1890, Florence in 1891, a sailing from 
Liverpool to Bordeaux in 1893 and on to San Sebastian — Hughes’s 
first visit to Spain. He was in the Hague during the summer of 1894 
and in ‘Poor Paddy Land’ in October, where he considered that the 
demand for Irish Home Rule was dead. He also mused that it was a 
great pity that Walter Scott had not been Irish and able to create the 
sort of romantic attachment between England and Ireland that he had 
achieved for Scotland. He also visited Derry and speculated about its 
past, clearly showing a detailed knowledge of Irish history. In 1895 he 
was in Rome at Easter-time and attended the “Tenebrae’ service at the 
church of St John Lateran on Good Friday: 


when the last words have fallen from the cross, and 
Joseph of Arimathea, with the faithful women, has 
borne away the scarred and bleeding body of the Lord 
of Life to his own grave, in which no man has yet lain, 
‘All the toil, the sorrow done, All the battle fought and 
won’, as Arthur Stanley says in one of the noblest hymns 
in the English language. 
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Hughes was very impressed with the way many of the 
congregation, on leaving the church, filed past a small chapel 
containing a life-size statue of Christ on the cross, dropped to their 
knees and kissed some part of the body, though not the face. 


More than once [he wrote] I was haunted by the wish to 
enter and kneel and kiss the cross, by the side of some poor 
Italian woman and her child. I wish now that I had, but 
hope it was a genuine Protestant instinct that hindered me. 
At any rate I shall never have another chance.° 


Hughes’s ‘Protestant instinct’ led him to write in the Co- 
operative News in December 1895 that ‘I am well past seventy, the 
psalmist’s age of man..[but].. nothing makes my last years so hopeful 
and cheery as seeing how many parsons are coming out fair and square 
for Christian Socialism. I have been sure for these last fifty years or 
thereabouts that in no other way can our country (or indeed any other) 
be saved, and by this way she may and will be’.° 

Although he had experienced some issues with his heart, 
Hughes’s general health had remained good and he seemed an 
inspiring figure to his family and friends, talkative and full of ideas, 
but he suffered from a series of colds that December and was advised 
to go to Torquay for a rest. In January 1896 his long-time friend and 
publisher Alexander Macmillan died, and Hughes contemplated 
writing a memoir about him but Fanny was worried about his health 
and in February she accompanied him to Manchester, where he was 
on circuit. In the middle of March they decided to move down to 
Brighton for a further rest and possible holiday in the warmer weather 
of Italy and they stayed at the Royal Crescent Hotel on Marine Parade. 
After going out for a drive Hughes caught another chill and felt so 
unwell that a local doctor diagnosed pleurisy and put him to bed. 
According to the Brighton and Hove Herald: 
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Dr Granger (Judge Hughes’s medical attendant) was 
summoned from Chester and found the condition of 
the patient very critical, but the more alarming 
symptoms abated under treatment and Dr Granger 
returned to Chester; Mr Hughes’s son, who had been 
with him, went back to London. Early on Sunday [22 
March] Mrs Hughes saw her husband and he said he 
had passed an excellent night and would pull through. 
She returned to her room and three minutes later, on 
going back, she found that he had passed away.’ 


Where should he be buried? In Uffington in rural Berkshire, 
where he was born and which he had loved as a boy? In London, where 
he had lived for so many years and been a member of Parliament? In 
Chester Cathedral? No. Fanny decided that he would be buried quickly 
and without fuss and the place chosen was the cemetery of St Peter’s 
Church in Brighton, then the parish church of the town, designed by 
the young Charles Barry in a handsome late-gothic style and 
consecrated in 1828. The funeral service was conducted by the curate 
while the mourners, according to the local press, consisted only of 
Fanny, supported by one son and one daughter (Caroline) and three 
others. A few days after the funeral a magnificent wreath arrived from 
a Hebden Bridge Co-operative, sent by George Holyoake. The 
unpretentious grave is still there, covered by a horizontal stone cross 
bearing the inscription: 


Thomas Hughes, QC, Died 22 March 1896, aged 73 years. 
Quit You Like Men. Be Strong. 


All the London papers and many provincial ones ran obituaries 


after Hughes’s sudden death — far more than had carried obituaries of 
Arnold. The Illustrated London News wrote: 
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Hughes’s grave in Woodvale Cemetery, Brighton, 
properly maintained. 
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The grave as photographed in 2022 
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It says much for the hold which the author of “Tom 
Brown’s School Days’ had on the public for fifty years 
that he was never known as Thomas Hughes; and that 
most people, except in his strict professional circles, 
found it quite impossible to call him Judge Hughes. No 
author in our time has enjoyed so widespread and 
enduring a popularity on account of a single book.. .[he] 
retained to the end of his long life the affectionate 
esteem of a multitude of his countrymen.’ 


Hughes’s admirers in the United States were even more 
effusive. An editorial in the New York Press declared that ‘thousands 
of boys have read with delight...of the scrimmage [sic] and the great 
kickoff in the first football match’ and pointed out that the influence 
of Tom Brown was mostly moral and that Hughes’s first novel had 
produced a new vitality in America and exercised an unusually positive 
influence on the whole world. The Knoxville Journal and Tribune 
stated that Hughes’s influence ‘was altogether good and pure and his 
memory will be held in tender recollection by millions of men and 
women on both sides of the water’. The Republican Knoxville Daily 
Chronicle recalled that when many in the UK had sided with the 
Confederacy in the Civil War, Hughes had been a rare British 
sympathiser and ‘our true and faithful friend’.’ 

The Old Rugbeian Society had only recently been founded, in 
1889, and a special committee swung into action almost at once under 
the chairmanship of George Goschen, a former chancellor of the 
exchequer, to provide a fitting memorial to the man who, at least as 
much as any other single person, had made Thomas Arnold and Rugby 
School famous throughout the English-speaking world. They decided 
that they would invite subscriptions for a substantial statue to stand 
outside the Temple Reading Room and eventually commissioned the 
sculptor Thomas Brock RA to produce a larger-than life-size image of 
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Hughes in white Carrara marble, standing on a plinth of Welsh granite, 
the whole standing about 18 feet and costing £1,000. A surplus of £186 
from the subscriptions was given to the Rugby School Mission. Brock, 
then aged 52, had made his name by completing the statue of Prince 
Albert for the Kensington Memorial and had since created many public 
monuments, including two of Queen Victoria. Subsequently it was he 
who was chosen to sculpt the iconic monument to Victoria which 
stands outside Buckingham Palace, and he was knighted in 1911. He 
portrayed Hughes standing in a relaxed pose with a pen in his right 
hand and a book in his left: resting by his right foot there is a hat of 
the style he generally wore (see pages 82 and 125). 

The creation of the Hughes statue was delayed because Brock 
fell ill and he was not able to attend the unveiling at a special Speech 
Day ceremony held at Rugby on 24 June, 1899. John Percival had left 
the previous year to be Bishop of Hereford, an event marked by a 
ferocious gale that brought down most of the magnificent elms on the 
Close, and his successor was Dr Herbert James, who had plenty of 
experience as a former headmaster of Rossall, dean of St Asaph and 
principal of Cheltenham College. James’s first duty was to welcome a 
galaxy of dignitaries who included three former Rugby heads, one of 
whom (Frederick Temple) was archbishop of Canterbury, another 
(Thomas Jex-Blake) was dean of Wells, and a third was John Percival. 
There were two more bishops, the Old Rugbeian dean of Westminster 
(George Bradley), two former cabinet ministers, Lord Cross and 
George Goschen, and many more distinguished people, as well as the 
whole of the school. The guest of honour, of course, was Fanny 
Hughes, accompanied by her daughter Caroline Cornish. 

After a short ceremony of welcome and the recital of academic 
successes, which included eight classical awards to Oxford (two to 
Balliol) and one to Cambridge, the gathering moved to the site of the 
statue — fortunately it was a warm, sunny day — and it was unveiled by 
Frederick Temple. He said that Dean Stanley’s biography of Arnold 
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The unveiling of Hughes’s statue at Rugby School, June 1899. 
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had shown the man in the world at large whereas ‘it was reserved for 
Tom Hughes to present to us all the schoolmaster in his school’. 
Perhaps conscious of the fact that Arnold’s memorial at Rugby was a 
modest bust compared with this very fine statue (as it was generally 
agreed to be) Temple spent most of his speech reminding his audience 
what a great man Arnold had been, making Rugby into ‘a model for 
the future of English education’. Temple was followed by Lord Cross 
who said that he had known Tom Hughes as a boy and as a lawyer and 
had found him ‘fearless and honest in everything he did, not only as a 
boy, but as a man’ and he praised his ‘thorough honesty, his 
thoroughness, his thorough devotedness to duty, and his thorough 
hatred and contempt of anything that might be called sham. His life 
from the time he left Rugby to his death was a living example of 
Arnold’s teaching, and of what every boy in that school might be when 
they grew up’. 

Speaking third, Goschen insisted that “Tom Hughes was a hero 
in his way’. He represented a peculiar kind of heroism — a moral 
heroism, ready to battle against all that was inglorious or mean in the 
world. But his was a heroism without heroics, modest and simple and 
not vainglorious, and he stood now looking over that Close which he 
knew so well. The whole of his life was a fine English life; a life to which 
every Rugbeian might look with pride. If his audience wanted a man 
to represent the character of Rugby, he concluded, ‘that man is Tom 
Hughes — and there he stands!’. 

Jex-Blake told the story of Hughes letting London boys 
secretly into the Lincoln’s Inn gardens and John Percival said that he 
had got to know Hughes well in his last years and had asked him to 
speak at Rugby on two occasions, addresses which had been printed in 
the edition of The Manliness of Christ, which had been issued in 1895. 
He now offered, at his own expense, to arrange for special copies of 
this book to be presented in future to every head of the school and of 
School House and every captain of cricket and rugby. After the 
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speeches had finished there was a lunch for all the guests in Rugby 
‘Town Hall followed by a garden party at the school and an organ recital 
in chapel. Finally there was a parade and inspection of the regiment 
of Rugby School Volunteers, most of whom would soon enough be 
called upon to be men, and strong, upon the battlefields of the Western 
Front. ! 


Legacy 


Hughes’s wealth when he died has been calculated at £12,483 — not a 
fortune, but he had always been generous to a fault and he lost a good 
deal on his various philanthropic ventures, especially the Tennessee 
project.'! Three of his children died before him, Evie, Maurice and 
Jack: this left his three sons, Jim, Arthur and George, as well as three 
daughters, Caroline, Mary and Lily. Of the boys, little more is known 
about their subsequent careers except for George, who settled in 
Shawnee County, Kansas. He married in 1902 and had two boys and a 
girl and died in 1939, aged 73: one of his sons came to the UK as an 
American soldier during the Second World War. All George’s 
grandchildren were girls and the last died in 2018. As for Tom 
Hughes’s daughters, Caroline married the Revd Fraser Cornish, Mary 
became a Quaker social worker and died in 1941 and the youngest 
child, Lilian, married the Revd Ernest Carter, a curate in London. The 
Carters were both lost at sea in the Titanic disaster of 15 April 1912: it 
seems they were offered places in a lifeboat, but ‘a childless and 
devoted couple’ they gave up their places for others. !” 

Fanny Hughes outlived Tom by 14 years, dying in 1910 at the 
age of 84. She had been married for 49 years and, in the manner of the 
dutiful Victorian wife, she stayed at home and raised her nine children 
and supported her husband in all his ventures with the notable 
exception of the Tennessee project, which she probably regarded as a 
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Hughes’s statue by Sir Thomas Brock, RA. 
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pipe-dream: certainly she refused to visit the settlement, let alone live 
there. There is no evidence that Tom was in any way unfaithful to his 
wife, or she to him, despite the fact that he generally went on his travels 
on his own or with male companions, though he wrote to Fanny with 
full accounts of where he had been and what he had been doing. Every 
indication is that starting as a passionate, though at first unfulfilled 
teenage love affair, their relationship remained strong throughout life 
and they were very well suited to each other. 

Of Hughes’s books, his Rugby novel was by far the most 
popular and long-lasting, going through seventy editions in his lifetime 
and countless others ever since. It was one of the first silent films to 
be made in Britain at Catford Studios and screened in 1916, with a girl, 
Joyce Templeton, playing the young Tom. The main storyline of valiant 
Tom fighting against a wicked bully was not lost on the wartime 
audience. The second film version, also screened in wartime, was 
released by Hollywoood in 1940. Robert Stevenson, an experienced 
director of British films since the early 1930s, moved to the USA before 
the war to work for David O. Selznick, who contracted him out to the 
RKO studios. They backed his film version of the novel which starred 
the acclaimed English actor Sir Cedric Hardwicke as Arnold. It was 
very well received both in the USA and the UK, where its theme of 
honour and loyalty again struck the right note. 

A second British-made film appeared in 1951, much of it filmed 
at Rugby, with Robert Newton as Arnold and John Howard Davies as 
Tom Brown: some critics thought it better, some thought it worse than 
the Hollywood version. Next came a five-episode mini-series for BBC 
television in 1971 with Iain Cutherbertson as Arnold and scenes of 
alleged sadism and violence that led clean-up TV campaigner Mary 
Whitehouse to make official complaints. The following year a musical 
version was staged at The Cambridge Theatre in London and ran for 
72 performances. The next century saw another film in 2005, again 
made at Rugby with the enthusiastic co-operation of the school and a 
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large number of its pupils as ‘extras’. Directed by Dave Moore, it 
featured Stephen Fry as Arnold, went down well and was premiered 
in the USA by BBC America as a Thanksgiving Day special. Early in 
2020 a stage version which transported the action to the 1940s and 
brought Dr Arnold out of retirement to see the school safely through 
the war, ran at the Union Theatre in London for a short time until 
overtaken by the Covid emergency. 

In Hughes’s book the bully Flashman, despite being one of the 
most dramatic characters, responsible for the roasting of Tom, in fact 
only makes a few appearances and though he is expelled from Rugby 
after getting drunk, it is done quietly by the Doctor, with little fuss. 
In all the film and stage versions, however, Flashman almost takes 
centre stage because their central theme is the eventual moral triumph 
of worthy Tom over his tormentor. In 1969 the Scottish novelist 
George Macdonald Fraser hit upon the idea of a book about what 
happened to ‘Harry Paget’ Flashman after Rugby. At six feet two and 
broad-shouldered, Flashman is very attractive to women but a cad 
through and through who somehow manages to fall on his feet, despite 
always behaving badly. From school he joins the army but is soon 
forced to resign his commission because of lechery with the wives or 
daughters of fellow officers and he takes up a position with the East 
India Company and fights in Afghanistan. 

This was the start of a total of twelve historical novels by Fraser 
in which Flashman plays a part in many of the important historical 
events from 1839 to 1894, ending up, of course, as General Sir Harry 
Flashman VC. Most of the books were best sellers because of their pacy 
style, colourful characterisation and careful attention to historical 
detail. On the other hand, the basic theme that, with a bit of luck you 
can behave badly and get away with it, is an exact reversal of Hughes’s 
original message. 
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The post-Arnold public schools 


From Arnold’s death in 1842 to 1939 about 120 ‘public schools’ were 
created along what were taken to be Arnoldian lines. About half of them 
were entirely new foundations and the other half were ancient but small 
grammar schools which reorganised themselves after the Taunton 
Report of 1868. Yet only a few seriously challenged the eminence of 
the seven original Clarendon boarding schools and it became a matter 
of considerable importance to interested parties where one’s old school 
lay on the scale from ‘major to minor’. 

In fact the pure ‘Arnoldianism’ of the schools did not last very 
long because from about 1860 to 1914 the cult of games became 
predominant and the whole of Britain and its Empire — not just its 
public schools — went games mad. The horrors and huge death toll of 
the Great War brought about a re-think, as did the rapid expansion 
and improvement in state education and the introduction in 1918 of 
the mandatory School Certificate examinations. For the first time the 
public schools had serious academic competitors in the new grammar 
schools of the state sector. During the 1940s the government further 
strengthened the state system of education and ‘O’ and ‘A’ levels were 
introduced in 1951. Most public schools still remained basically 
conservative until the university student revolt movement began in the 
USA during the 1960s and filtered down into the British schools. By 
the late 1960s many public school boys were refusing to administer 
corporal punishment, take part in fagging, or wear their hair at 
regulation length, and they began to modify their ‘posh’ accents and 
add recreational drug-taking to the old established crimes of smoking 
and drinking. 

There was a mild conservative reaction towards the end of the 
1970s but by then the big issue was co-education. The education of 
girls had not seriously figured in Britain until Queen’s College opened 
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in Harley Street under Frederick Maurice, where two of the pupils 
were Frances Buss (1827-1894) and Dorothea Beale (1831-1906). In 
1850 Buss opened what became the North London Collegiate School 
and in 1858 Beale, having risen to the post of head teacher at Queen’s, 
was appointed principal of the recently founded Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College. They prospered greatly and their example was followed 
enthusiastically elsewhere, such as at Roedean near Brighton (1889), 
Wycombe Abbey, (1896) and St Paul’s Girls (1904) so that by 1910 
there were about 21 girls’ public schools educating about 5,000 girls.' 
They tended to follow the example and pattern of the boys’ schools 
and established houses, discipline and games in much the same way. 
In a novel of 1921 PG Wodehouse described a public school girl as ‘a 
splendid specimen of bronzed, strapping womanhood. Her whole 
appearance spoke of the open air and the great wide spaces and all that 
sort of thing. She was a thoroughly wholesome, manly girl...’!4 

But the 1970s were a difficult time for fee-paying parents and 
gradually girls began to be admitted to boys’ public schools, partly 
because the supply of boys was beginning to dry up — though there 
was also a genuine belief that co-education was the natural way 
forward. Marlborough took its first girls in 1968, though they were 
carefully selected and entered only at sixth form level. Where a famous 
school was prepared to lead, other schools steadily followed during the 
next two decades, starting with girls in the sixth form and in many 
cases moving towards full co-education. Rossall, for instance, admitted 
eleven girls in 1977, taking the school roll to a record high of 559 and 
in 1980 its first new boarding house for girls was opened, while at 
Clifton a new boarding house for about 60 girls opened in 1987. 
Demand was so high that both schools moved steadily towards equal 
numbers of boys and girls and this process had taken place in many of 
the former boarding public schools by the end of the century. Only a 
few fully boarding schools held out; Eton, Harrow, Radley, Sherborne, 
Winchester (until 2022) among them. 
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In the first two decades of the 21st century it became clear to 
most boarding schools that a huge and largely untapped market for 
boarders lay abroad and international pupils were increasingly 
welcomed. The next step was to set up ‘clone’ schools abroad on a 
franchise system by which local entrepreneurs financed the 
construction of new schools which were named after their British 
parent and where staff from the parent school helped to set up the 
curriculum and transfer many of its established ‘traditions’. Rugby, for 
example, admitted girls to the sixth form in 1975 and went fully 
coeducational in 1992. In 2017 it opened an offshoot school in Thailand 
and another in Japan in 2022. In 2019 the Independent Schools 
Council estimated that 58 foreign campuses, mostly in China, the 
Middle East and Thailand, were being operated by British schools, 
teaching nearly 40,000 pupils. 

In 2022 there were about 870 pupils at Rugby, aged 13 to 18, 
with about 400 in the sixth form. Peter Green, appointed headmaster 
in 2014 became executive headmaster of all the Rugby family of schools 
in 2020, relinquishing Rugby itself to a colleague. So Rugby School 
has moved a long way from what it was under Thomas Arnold, but it 
is still very much there, larger and stronger than ever before, and with 
a global reach. Successive attempts by critics of the independent 
schools to clip their wings have failed: they are a respected brand 
throughout the world and a major contributor to the UK’s economy. 
Yet fundamentally, in terms of human nature, little will have changed: 
there will still be Tom Browns, male and female, at schools like Rugby, 
and Flashmans too, roasting their victims on social media. 


Reputations 


We have already seen that a scholarly biography of Hughes was written 
in 1952 by two professors of social history. At the same time a very 
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active member of the Communist Party in Brighton called Ernest 
(Ernie) Trory was also contemplating a biography of the man he 
regarded as a hero because he championed the rights of the working 
man. Trory’s book did not appear until 1993, entitled Truth Against the 
World, a translation of the Welsh motto of the Hughes family. In his 
preface, Trory wrote that Hughes, despite Karl Marx’s view that he 
was just a prominent bourgeois: 


fought against the world for the truth as he saw it. He 
does not deserve to be remembered only for his 
authorship of Yom Brown’s School Days....As a 
Christian Socialist he helped to expose the social 
injustices of his day and age, as a barrister and Liberal 
MP he advised the early trade union and co-operative 
movements on legal matters. He agitated against slavery 
and supported the North against the South in the 
American Civil War. He was never a revolutionary 
although, in common with other reformists, he 
sometimes acted in a revolutionary way, especially in his 
early life.'® 


Mack and Armytage, influenced by an article by John Ludlow 
in the Economic Review and an obituary in the Spectator suggest that 
Hughes was hasty, too optimistic and too trustful: ‘always to some 
extent a boy, he was both too outspoken and too soft-hearted to be 
eminently effective’. Hughes’s son George regarded him (fondly) as a 
‘benevolent egotist who could understand but never really comprehend 
hostile points of view’. He disliked flippancy and scepticism and any 
deviation from the moral codes of his times. He was all for doing things, 
bored by art and classical music and, essentially, no intellectual. 

On the other hand, Ludlow wrote that ‘No one who had any 
genuineness in him could know him without loving him’ and the 
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Spectator claimed that when he was around ‘the air was lighter and the 
clouds upon the move’. He was warm-hearted, honest, and charming, 
with an easy grace of manner. He would always favour compromise 
rather than confrontation. ‘Modest to a fault’, wrote Mack, ‘he 
preferred to praise the wares and boost the egos of others rather than 
to further his own aggrandisement... No wonder that he could rally a 
collection of oddities around the Christian Socialist banner, infuse the 
spirit of Tom Brown into a whole generation, win the confidence of 
hard-boiled labour leaders and draw hundreds of men after him into 
the Tennessee wilderness’.'” 

All this says nothing about Hughes’s authorship of about 
twenty books and a vast amount of journalism, much of which had a 
considerable impact on his contemporaries. Nor does it mention his 
important contribution to the success of the Working Men’s College, 
or his chairmanship of the Crystal Palace Company or the many years 
he spent dispensing justice on his northern circuit, or the raising of a 
large family and the loving support given to his wife almost to their 
Golden Wedding. Or the extent to which he was enormously popular 
in the United States, where he was an unofficial but powerful 
ambassador for British values. Yet, despite all this and with due respect 
to Ernie Trory, it will be as the creator of Tom Brown that Hughes will 


be remembered. 
The Arnold legend 


Arthur Stanley and Thomas Hughes between them created a heroic 
Thomas Arnold whose iconic reputation survived undimmed until the 
publication in 1918 of Lytton Strachey’s Eminent Victorians. Strachey 
was a leading light in the ‘Bloomsbury Group’ of aesthetes and 
intellectuals, most of whom were desperate to cast off the shackles of 
Victorianism, and this short book went a long way towards doing so. It 
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consists of roughly a hundred pages about Cardinal Henry Manning, 
eighty on General Charles Gordon, fifty on Florence Nightingale, and 
a 26-page bombshell essay on Dr Arnold which was probably the main 
reason why the book became a massive bestseller and launched 
Strachey on his literary career. Without overtly being offensive 
Strachey very brilliantly constructed a portrait of a troubled soul, 
essentially puzzled by the wickedness of the world, who wrote a lot of 
worthy books and published a load of sermons and articles concerning 
church and state, yet: 


so far as the actual machinery of education was 
concerned, Dr Arnold not only failed to effect a change, 
but deliberately adhered to the old system...The 
moment was ripe; there was a general desire for 
educational changes; and Dr Arnold’s great reputation 
could hardly have been resisted. As it was, he threw the 
whole weight of his influence into the opposite scale, 
and the ancient system became more firmly established 
than ever’.!8 


This is a valid criticism of Arnold and Strachey was right to 
make it. But he went on to assert that ‘The earnest enthusiast who 
strove to make his pupils Christian gentlemen and who governed his 
school according to the principles of the Old Testament has proved to 
be the founder of the worship of athletics and the worship of good 
form’. Here Strachey was quite correct in describing public school 
attitudes in the early twentieth century but, as we have seen, entirely 
wrong in blaming Arnold for this development. 

In 1953, Norman Weymer, a successful journalist and popular 
writer, produced a biography of Arnold which provided a good many 
little-known personal details about his family life and recounted his 
achievements without apportioning any particular praise or blame. 
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This was soon followed in 1960 by an academic study from Dr’ Thomas 
Bamford, a lecturer in education, who produced an assessment of 
Arnold in the ‘warts and all’ category. Along with Arnold’s great 
qualities, he argued, went weaknesses such as lack of tact, inability to 
compromise on vital issues and lack of respect for precedence: 
‘contrariness was the very essence of him...’ As for his work as an 
educationalist: 


We cannot in honesty remember him as a great school 
reformer, although that fact may be to some extent 
irrelevant, for great things were attempted in his name, 
whether justified or not... The ironic thing is that the 
mind of this man, usually considered to be the greatest 
of headmasters, was really interested fundamentally in 
the world outside the Close. Perhaps he was a great man 
for that very reason — namely, that his pupils knew him 
to be a great man in the world of men as distinct from 
the world of children’.”” 


In 1989 Michael McCrum produced ‘A Reassessment’ of 
Arnold. As a formidable headmaster himself at Tonbridge and Eton 
and then Master of Corpus Christi College at Cambridge and Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, he understood the pressures of Arnold’s 
task and confessed himself to be humbled by all the writing Arnold 
was able to do outside his school responsibilities. McCrum’s short book 
expresses dismay at the way Arnold lost control of himself over the 
March affair but in other respects he provides a balanced and forensic 
analysis of Arnold’s career and achievements. 

This was followed in 2002 by Black Tom, which takes its title 
from a nickname alleged to have been given to Arnold by Rugby boys 
of his time. Written by Terence Copley, a committed Christian and 
professor of education at the universities of Exeter and Oxford, and 
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before that deputy head of a comprehensive school, the book looks 
carefully at Arnold as a theologian as well as an educationalist. Copley’s 
verdict is that: 


Massive misjudgements such as the March case, 
vituperative writing like the ‘Oxford Malignants’, 
wrong-minded dealing like the suppression of the 
Rugby Lower School, a strident and sometimes 
exaggerated and almost messianic confidence in his own 
rightness — these cannot eclipse the achievements of this 
irascible adventurer in theology and education. His 
energies were outstanding and his legacy wide and 
immense. His challenge to Christians for a vision for the 
Church and for Christian education and a Christian 
critique of secular education remains a gauntlet to be 
picked up again’.”° 


How long Arnold’s life and career will remain a matter of such 
very considerable interest remains to be seen. Yet it is not his statue 
that dominates the Close at Rugby, but that of Thomas Hughes, 
without whose writings, it can fairly be said, millions might never have 
heard of Rugby’s great headmaster, or of rugby football, or indeed of 
Rugby School. 
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Socialists, 69,71; helps with Industrial 
and Provident Societies Act, 72,73; 
publication of Tom Brown’s School 
Days (1857), 84; raises military 
volunteers, 112; MP for Lambeth, 
124; Chairman of Crystal Palace 
Company, 127; MP for Frome, 129; 
QC, 129; visits Canada and USA, 
134-6; principal of Working Mens’ 
College,140; member of Commission 
on Picketing, 143; founds Rugby, 
Tennessee, 150; county court judge, 
156; talks at Rugby School, 
151,168,179 180; funeral, 183; grave, 
184; obituaries, 185,196; his statue, 
185,186, 187,190. Also: 


Anglicanism, 62,71,105,106,113,114, 
145,146,182 

Co-operative Movement: 69,72,145, 
146,161,182 

Finances: 143,154,189 

MP: 124-8,129,141,142 

Physical description: 32,112,129,131 

Portraits: 66,82,125,130,137,160 

Publications: see under title in 
general index. 

Rugby Tennessee: 147-152,153,154, 
167,170 

Slavery: 119,121,196 

Trade Unions: 114,127,138,143,161 

USA: 119,120,121,122,133,138, 
149-151 

Working Mens’ College: 
74,75,112,161 


Family: 

Thomas and Mary Hughes 
(grandparents) 1-3,4,6,7 

John and Margaret Hughes (parents) 
1-3,4,6,7,27,42,98, 152,167, 
170,171 

Frances (Fanny), nee Ford (wife), 
51,53,63,65,76,77, 100,133,134, 
136,143,157,159,171,177,180,182, 
183,186,189,191 

George (elder brother) 3,5,27,29, 
35-7,44,45,47 ,52-4,62,67,98, 103, 
137-9 

Jane (Jeanie), only sister, 5,51,144,145 

Maurice (eldest son), 67,76,77,83,84, 
98,100,189 
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Jim, Jack, Arthur, George (younger 
sons), 76,84, 168, 169,170,179, 
189,196 

Evie, Caroline, Mary, Lilian 
(daughters), 76,84,100,189 
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Alexander, Brenda Louise, 170,171 
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A Memoir of a Brother, 139 

American Civil War, 119,122,128,196 

Armytage, WHG, 165,166,196 

Arnold, Mary, 9,47 

Arnold, Matthew, 9,38,50, 140 

Arnold, Thomas, early life and 
marriage 7-9; applies for Rugby 
21; policies 22-24; writings 
25,27,30,32,33,38,39,40; family 
31; March affair 26; corporal 
punishment, 27,30; portraits 10, 
37; regius professor, 40,41; death 
46, funeral 47; Stanley’s 
biography, 55; abilities as a 
teacher, 57,58; criticism of 
31,78,79,106; influence of 115; 
and the Clarendon 
Commission,116; Taunton 
Commission, 122; biographies of, 
197-200. Also mentioned many 
times throughout the text. 

Arthur, George, Tom Brown’s friend, 
86,90,91,92,95,97,102 

Athleticism, 174,176,178,198 

Australia, 96,122 


Balliol College, 29,47,48,53 
Bamford, Thomas, 199 
Beale, Dorothea, 194 
Bedford School, 123 
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Biglow Papers, 120,134 

Bigside, 16,19 

Bird, Roger, 26,30 

Black Tom, 199 

Bloxam, Matthew, 16,19 

Board of Aid to Land Ownership, 
147,154,170 

Boyle, John, 150,152,167,171 

Bradby, Edward, 80,168 

Bradfield College, 123 

Bradley, George, 83,168,174,186 

Brasenose College, 19,44,176 

Briggs, Asa, 127 

Brighton, 182,183,194 

Brock, Sir Thomas, 184,186,190 

Bullying, 85,88,90,92,107 

Buss, Frances, 194 

Butler, Henry Montagu, 116,117 


Canada, 133,134 
Carlyle, Thomas, 128,131 
Carter, Ernest, 189 
Catholic Emancipation, 25 
Charterhouse School, 13,79,83,115, 
116,176 
Chartists, 61,68,69,71 
Chattanooga, USA, 149,150 
Cheltenham College, 79,115,123,186 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College, 194 
Chester, 157,159,162,183 
Christian Socialists, 
71,72,73,84, 112,182,196,197 
Cincinnati, USA, 149,150,170 
Clarendon Commission, 115-8,122, 
147 
Clarke, Cyrus, 149,150,167,171 
Clifton College, 123,174,175,178,194 
Clough, Arthur, 25,50 
Coeducation in the public schools, 
193, 194 


Confederate States of the USA, 
119,121,122,135 

Cooper, Peter, 134,163,164 

Co-operative Movement, 69,72,73 

Copleston, Edward, 3,8 

Copley, Terence, 199 

Corn Laws, 61,68 

Cornish, Fraser, 189 

Cotton, George, 38,39,81,83,107 

Cricket, 45,62,175 

Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
172,173 

Cross, Lord, 186,188 

Crystal Palace Company, 127,128,197 


Dahl, Roald, 85 

Dakyns, Graham, 174 

Darwin, Charles, 112,113 

Davies, Llewellyn, 113 

Dickinson, Lowes, 74, 

Disraeli, Benjamin, 126,129,141,145 
Donnington Priory, 7,27,28,51,53,86 
Doulton, Frederick, 124 


Early Memories for the Children, 179 

East, Harry, Tom Brown’s friend, 
86,87,91,102 

Education Act, 1870; 136 

Ellis, William Webb, 19,20 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 134 

Eminent Victorians, 197,198 

Endowed School Act, 1869;123 

Eric,or Little by Little, 107,108, 
110,111 

Eton College, 13,44,79,83,115-118, 
149,175,176,194,199 

Eyre, Edward, 128 


Fagging, 24,29,30,57,89,117 
Farrar, Frederic, 80,106-8,109, 
110,111 
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Fawcett, Henry, 126 

Flashman, 86,88,191 

Ford, Frances (‘Fanny’), Mrs Thomas 
Hughes, 51,53,63,65, married 76; 
77,100,133, 134,136, 143,157,159, 
171,179, 180,182, 183,186,189,191 

Ford, Dr James, 65 

Forster, William, 122,136 

Fox How, 26,30,32,38 

Fraser, George Macdonald, 191 

Fraser, Bishop James, 51,164 

Freeman, Edward, 131,132 

Frome, 129,141 


Gathorne-Hardy, Jonathan, 176 

Gladstone, William, 
121,126,129,131,135,141,162,165 

Goderich, George Robinson, 
Viscount, later Marquess of Ripon, 
73,76,77,112,131,135,154,167 

Gone to Texas: Letters from Our Boys, 
170 

Goschen, George, Viscount, 185,186, 
188 

Green, Peter, 195 


Haileybury College, 81,123,168, 169, 

Hakewill, Henry, 15 

Halford, Sir Henry, 21,22 

Hardy, Tom Brown’s Oxford friend, 
103,104,108 

Harrison. Frederick, 127 

Harrow School, 13,23,63,80,83,107, 
108,111,115,116,149,175,194 

Hawkins, Edward, 21,22,48,78 

Headmasters’ Conference, 123,177 

Hewitt, Abram, 163,168 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 96 

Holyoake, George, 124,183 

Hope, Beresford, 121 
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Hornby, James, 118,176 

Howe, Earl, 32,36 

Hughes, Arthur, (artist), 
87,88,93,94,97 

Hughes, George, (TH’s brother), 3,5; 
enters Rugby,27; 29,35,36,37, at 
Oxford,44,45,47; wins at 
Henley,52; captain of OUBC,53; 
graduates, 54; 62,67, marriage,98; 
103,137, 138-9 

Hughes, Hastings, (TH’s brother), 
145,149,150,151,170,171 

Hughes, John (TH’s brother), 76 


Illustrated London News, 124,183 

Industrial and Provident Societies 
Act, 72,73 

Ingles, Henry, 14,15 


James, Herbert, 186 

James, Thomas, 13,14 

Jex-Blake, Thomas, 169,174,186,188 
Julian Home, 108 


Kansas, USA, 120 

Kimber, Henry, 167 

King Edward’s School, Birmingham, 
80,115 

King William’s College, Isle of Man, 
107,108,109 

King’s College, London, 67,73,107 

Kingsley, Charles, 68,69,76,77,83,84, 
105,106, 143,181 

Knoxville, USA, 147,150 


Labouchére, Henry, 172 

Laleham, 9,10, 11,23,55 

Lambeth constituency, 124,129 

Lancing College, 80,123 

Lee, James Prince, 
23,26,39,80,115,164 
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Lincoln’s Inn, 62,63,64,67,69,129,183 

Livingstone, David, 164,165,179 

London and Birmingham Railway, 33 

London University, 12,30,33 

Lowell, James Russell, 70,119,120, 
121,133-5,142,155,157,168,181 

Ludlow, John, 68,69,70,72,76,84, 
120,196 


Mack, Edward C., 
165,166,178,180,196,197 

Malton, Thomas, 43 

Malvern College, 123 

Manual for Co-operators, 146 
Maurice, Frederick, 67-9,70,73,74,84, 
107,113,139, 140,194 

Macmillan, Alexander, 
76,4,101,102,133,145,152,161,163, 
170,182 

Macmillan, Daniel, 84,98,161-3 
Macmillan’s Magazine, 
102,103,114,120 

Marlborough College, 79,80,81,83, 
107,108,110,115,123,168,169,174, 
194 

McCready, William, 15 

McCrum, Michael, 199 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 
13,79,115,116 

Mill, John Stuart, 126,128 
Muncaster House, 9,10 


Napoleon II, 112,133 

Neale, Edward, 72-4 

Newbolt, Sir Henry, 174 

Niebuhr, Barthold Georg, 11 
Northampton Herald, 26 

North London Collegiate School, 194 


Offley Place, 98,139 


Old Rugbeian Society, 185 

Oriel College, Oxford, 2,8,21,25,38, 
42,43,48,49,50,53,78, 102,105,169 

Ould, Edward, 157,204 

Oundle School, 123 

‘Oxford Malignants’, 32, 200 

Oxford Movement, 8,32,47,80 


Palmerston, Lord, 115,118,126 

Percival, John, 
174,175,178, 179, 180,186,188 

Phillips, Thomas, 37 

Phillips Academy, Andover, USA, 97 

Praepostors, 24,35,36,116,174,177 

Price, Bonamy, 11,23,30,47 

Public Schools Act, 118 


Queen’s College, Harley Street, 
73,194 


Radley College, 80,123,194 

Reform Act, 1832; 129 

Religio Laici, 113 

Repton School, 81,123 

Roedean School, 194 

Rossall School, 79,80,123,186,194 

Rowing, 44,45,104,175 

Rowling, JK, 85 

Roxworthy, Mrs, 63,65 

Royal Commission on Trade Unions, 
127 

Rugby Football Union,176 

Rugby School, early history,12-15; 
new buildings, 16,17,18; early 
football 19,20,28; numbers at 
22,34,79,115; royal visit, 
115;149,151,168,16, international 
schools, 195. Also many other 
references in the text. 
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Rydal, 25 


St Ambrose College, 102 

St Paul’s Girls’ School, 194 

St Paul’s School, 13,79,115,116 

Salusbury, Lady, 98,138,139 

Savile Club, 141 

School House, Rugby, 
22,24,27,30,36,89,90,188 

Scott, Sir Walter, 3,54,181 

Second Reform Bill, 1867; 126,129 

Sedbergh School, 123 

Senior, Nassau William, 145 

Sewell, William, 80 

Sherborne School, 123,195 

Sheriff, Lawrence, 13,34,35,180 

Shrewsbury School, 
13,51,79,83,115,116,176 

Simpson, JH, 176 

Slaney, Robert, 72 

Southwark constituency, 124 

Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn, 
20,24,29,31,40,46,47,50,55,56, 
57-9,69,79,80,116, 172,197; 
his biography of Thomas Arnold, 
55-9,61,79,83,86, 116,186 

Stanley, Sir Henry Morton, 165 

Strachey, Lytton, 197 

Sydney Morning Herald, 96 


‘Tabard Hotel, Rugby, Tennessee 
148,149, 168,170 

Tait, Archibald, 47,79,82,115,175 

‘Taunton Commission, 83,122,147,193 

Taylor, Tom, 77,83 
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Temple, Frederick, 
116,122,168,172,174,175,186 

‘The Firs’, Wimbledon, 75,76,84 

The Manliness of Christ, 146,181,188 

The Old Church, What Shall We Do 
With It2, 145 

The Saturday Review, 
103,105,114,121 

The Scouring of the White Horse, 100- 
102,181 

The Spectator, 
121,156,170,187,196,197 

The Struggle for Kansas, 120 

The Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion, 
9,23 

Thring, Edward, 123, 176,178 

Tom Brown at Oxford, 
102,103,104, 105,108,175 

Tom Brown’s School Days, 83-97,110, 
116,124,138,172,173,176-8,185, 
filmed 191,196; 
illustrations from 1869 edition, 
87,88,93,94,97 

‘Tom Brown’s School Museum, 
99,204 

Tonbridge School, 123,199 

Tracts for Priests and People, 113 

Trade Unions, 114,127,138,143,161 

Trinity College, Cambridge, 
24,38,107; Oxford, 175 

Trory, Ernie, 196,197 

True Manliness, 155,178 

Truth Against The World, 196 

Tivo Years Ago, 105 

Tylecote, Charles, 174,175 


Uffington, 2,4,76,99, 100,183 

Uffington House, Tennessee, 148,152, 
170; Chester, 157,158,159 

University College, Oxford, 43,47 
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Uppingham School, 123,176 
USA, 96,133,134,147,185 


Vacation Rambles, 133,181 

‘Vacuus Viator’, 121,181 

Vale of the White Horse, 2 

Vanity Fair, 137,140 

Vaughan, Charles, 24,47,80,81,107, 
111,115 

Victoria, Queen, 112,186 


Waldron, Theodore, 11 

Warre, Edmond, 176 

Watts, GF, 100,129,130,144 

Watts, Mary Anne, 1,3 

Wellington College, 115,123,149 

Westminster School, 13,44,79,81,83, 
115,116,175 

Weymer, Norman, 98,199 

Whately, Richard, 8,25 

White Horse, Uffington, 2,5,76,99, 
100,101,131 

Wilde, Oscar, 173 

Wilkinson, Margaret, 2,27,152,117, 
170,171 

Wilkinson, Matthew, 81,83 

Williams, Eric, 106,111 

Williams, ‘Slogger’, 90,91 

Wills, Tom, 96 

Winchester College, 7,13,65,79,83, 
115,116,175,195 

Wodehouse, PG, 194 

Woodard, Nathaniel, 80 

Wooll, John, 15 

Worcester Academy, Mass. USA, 96 

Working Men’s College, 74,75, 112, 
120,140, 146,159,161,179,197 

Worth, George J., 167 

Wratislaw, William, 33,34 

Wycombe Abbey, 194 


Thomas Hughes QC (1822-1896), was a barrister, writer, social reformer, MP, judge and 
committed Christian as well as a family man devoted to his wife of nearly fifty years and 
his nine children. He strove to improve the conditions of deprived people as a Christian 
Socialist and principal of London’s Working Men’s College. A leader of the co-operative 
movement, he gave influential support to trade unions, denounced industrial slavery at 
home and black slavery in the United States and founded a utopian colony in Tennessee 
for young British settlers. 


Hughes was famous throughout the English-speaking world because of his first book, 
written in 1857 for his young son. Based on his own experience as a pupil at Rugby School 
under Dr Thomas Arnold, 7om Brown’s School Days broke with all existing conventions 
and created a new category of school-based literature. Hughes had a rare genius in writing 
for young people and the book was a massive best-seller during his lifetime. More than 
that, as this new biography shows, it had an important influence on the development of 
the English public schools and their imitators well into the twentieth century. 


Derek Winterbottom studied history at the universities of Oxford and York and he has experience 
of five well-known independent schools as a pupil, teacher and governor. He 1s the author of 
many publications in the fields of history, biography, local history and education, including three 
school and college histories and several studies of leading educators. 
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